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TREE, woodcut by Anne Anderson 


The Judge 


Ernst WIECHERT 


Translated from the German by E. H. Mueller 


HE old berry-woman did 

not go to the police station 

with her news, for in those 

days, shortly before the second 

Great War, honest people no longer 

had any dealings with those who 

were supposed to be guardians of 

justice, but were now only servants 
of might. 

Thus, without knocking, she en- 
tered the small, low courtroom from 
which long ago the picture of the 
Savior above the Judge’s Bench had 
been removed. She hesitated for a 
moment in the door and looked at 
the peasant-woman in the witness- 
stand who, dressed in black silk, 
was ranting about the shamelessness 
of her maid with the bitter rage of 
one threatened in her possessions. 

The district judge had rested his 
head in his hand and was looking 
past the talking woman toward the 
back of the room. But everyone 
could see that he was looking be- 
yond the room into a far-off dis- 
tance which was not within reach 
of any one, nor would it ever be 
visible to anyone. A narrow strip of 
the late August sun fell upon his 
dark hair, already quite gray along 
his temples, and under this halo his 
face appeared sad and as if it were 
falling away. 

The peasant-woman raised her 
voice as she became aware that the 
judge was not listening to her, and 
suddenly, as if awakened by the 
strident sound of her abusive speech, 


the judge turned his eyes upon her 
flushed face and asked in a low 
voice: “How many sons do you 
have, Mrs. Rieder?” “Three!” she 
answered indignantly after a pause, 
“and I have told you a dozen times 
already that it is my youngest son 
about whom this shameless woman 
is spreading these lies.” 

“Three are many,” the judge 
said softly. “Three hearts and six 
hands can give a great deal of pain.” 

A hushed silence now prevailed 
in the courtroom, and even the clerk 
raised his gray head and looked at 
his superior in a disapproving man- 
ner. 

The Rieder woman swallowed 
hard a few times, probably from in- 
dignation; one could see her goiter 
move up and down under her black 
silk scarf. But before she could open 
her mouth, the berry-woman walked 
up to the judge’s bench. Her cane 
came down hard upon the pine- 
board floor; the policeman raised his 
hand reprovingly, but she paid no 
attention to him. 

She leaned forward over the 
green felt-covered table, littered 
with papers, and waited until the 
judge would fix his eyes upon her. 
He looked upon her without aston- 
ishment or disapproval, and she 
noticed with a sense of shy compas- 
sion that he had not even recognized 
her, however often she had sat in 
his kitchen with his now dead wife 
and his two children. His thoughts 
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were very far away from this room 
and from his duties. 

“He is lying near the gravel-pit,” 
she said softly, “where they light up 
the solstice celebration fires, and the 
light is shining into his eyes . . . he is 
already quite cold.” 

The eyes of the judge became 
absorbed in hers; they were so tired 
that it was as if they were falling 
into a cool dark pool, without his 
assistance; the berry-woman sensed 
that the judge found it pleasant to 
look into her eyes, even though he 
did not recognize her. Her heart 
began to beat when compassion filled 
her soul, and gently and admonish- 
ingly she said: ‘““Your Honor!” 

He awoke. She could tell it by his 
changed look and once he looked 
around in the silent court-room like 
one who had secretly been spied 
upon. “What is it, Veronica?” he 
asked in a low voice. “Who is lying 
there?” 

“That Huber boy, Joseph,” she 
replied just as softly. “They shot 
him right through the heart.” 

For a while the judge stared at 
her and for a while he closed his 
eyes as if in the dark he could better 
understand the meaning of her 
words. And then, when he had un- 
derstood, his face remained as calm 
as before. But he leaned over the 
table and placed his hand upon her 
old hands which rested on the knob 
of her cane—as if it were the son of 
the berry-woman who was lying 
out there in the forest with his eyes 
open. “Many are being shot through 
the heart today, Veronica,” he said, 
“T shall do now what is necessary.” 

She looked down upon the slen- 
der delicate hand which appeared 
so pale from under the blackness of 
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his gown; it seemed so unusual and 
so solemn to her that such a hand 
was lying on her hard, coarse fingers. 
“They were great friends once upon 
a time, Christean and he,” she said 
in her confusion. Christean was the 
son of the judge and a Youth Leader 
in the small town. “Many friend- 
ships have vanished in our time, 
Veronica,” the judge replied. “Time 
does not concern itself with human 
hearts; but go now, so that he will 
get his rest.” 

The judge arose and broke off the 
court proceedings. While he was 
going to the telephone, he was con- 
sidering the order in which he should 
make his reports. He did it in the 
old established order of law, so that 
first the public prosecutor learned 
of it and then, finally, the district 
party leader. “Huber?” the harsh 
voice of the party-man asked. “Is 
this not the scoundrel whom we 
took care of two years ago? The 
Communist?” 

This was not a party matter, the 
judge answered in a low voice, but 
a matter of murder. 

Well then, it concerned some- 
thing which had been a daily prac- 
tice with those scoundrels, the voice 
replied now even more harshly. 

The judge replaced the receiver 
on its cradle and for a moment he 
looked at the number plate. “One 
should not call dead people scoun- 
drels,” he thought to himself. 
Slowly he then went back into the 
courtroom and finished the lawsuit 
under consideration. 


The police had blocked off the 
clearing and the judge was standing 
by its edge where the bluebells were 
growing around the dead young 
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man, some upright, some bent. The 
gentle midday breeze swayed the 
flowers and to the judge it seemed 
as if the bells in the church tower 
were swaying to and fro in the same 
manner. The dead man was lying on 
his back, and the high sun con- 
tinued to shine into his open eyes. 
The judge had known him from 
childhood. He had been the son of 
poor but very honest small farmers; 
his brave, just, and almost impetu- 
ous heart had driven him into the 
ranks of the radical elements of the 
nation. And because of this his 
friendship with Christean had come 
to a sudden end. Later, despite his 
youth, he had been arrested and 
carried off for a while; he had then 
returned, bitter and silent. Even 


now, so the judge thought, there 
was stamped on the dead face an 
expression of a lonely, almost sud- 
den pain—as if death had come upon 


him from ambush. 

He spoke the Lord’s Prayer and 
then glanced over the faces of those 
who had gathered here at the clear- 
ing—indifferent, hard, reserved faces 
just as time and its terror had slowly 
fixed them. He did not say anything 
and nobody asked him anything. 
And he would have gotten through 
the whole proceeding without saying 
a word if the coroner, a young man 
in a black uniform, had not raised 
the arm of the dead man with the 
tip of his boot before stooping over 
to examine him. 

“Is your mother still living?” the 
judge asked him in a low voice, and 
one could tell by the furrow be- 
tween his eyebrows that he was 
moved by something. 

The coroner looked at him sur- 
prised. “‘No,” he replied coldly. 
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“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I should like to know,” 
the judge said, “whether it is cus- 
tomary in your family to raise the 
arms of dead people with the tip of 
one’s boot?” 

The face of the physician had 
turned pale, but he controlled him- 
self when he answered: ““We make 
a distinction between mothers and 
criminals!” 

“So do we,” the judge said. “But 
death wipes out this distinction. 
And a judge needs a great deal of 
time in order to call someone a 
criminal. Even the one who has 
committed this murder here would 
not be referred to as a criminal by 
a judge without further ado.” 

“T did not mean the one who com- 
mitted the murder,” the physician 
replied impatiently and then reluc- 
tantly bent over the dead man. 

The business was soon finished. 
Certain surmises were expressed and 
half-hearted instructions were given 
to the local authorities to make in- 
quiries. 

The judge nodded his head and 
while the dead man was being placed 
on the stretcher, he slowly walked 
across the clearing toward the steep 
incline which was overgrown with 
blackberry bushes. Many of the 
green berries already showed a red- 
dish tinge, and the judge, lost in 
thought, allowed his finger-tips to 
glide over the half-ripe berries. “It 
is possible that he may have climbed 
down here,” he thought to himself, 
and as he was thinking this and was 
looking down on the brambles, he 
made out something white which 
had been pressed into the soil as if 
by a heel. He recognized it as an 
envelope and when he stooped over 
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closely, he could read the name 
clearly and without an effort. The 
Christean name and the family 
name, and a gray dirty crease ex- 
tended between them as if to separ- 
ate them, the one of baptism from 
the one of the blood. No dew had 
fallen, no rain, and these names 
looked at him, immovably and in- 
delibly, out of the green moss, these 
two names which had been lying 
here together with the dead man, 
through a long night, so the coroner 
had established it concerning the 
dead young man; only the stars had 
shone down on them, on the white 
face and on the white paper. 

The judge felt a little dizzy, 
probably from the heat rising from 
the incline, for he reached with his 
right hand into the brambles and it 
came away bloody from the sharp 
thorns. 

So he stood still, looking down 
into the valley on the little market 
town, and only after the stretcher 
and all officials had disappeared be- 
tween the bushes did the judge 
descend the steep incline into the 
valley. 

He walked along the hot and 
shadeless street toward his official 
residence, slowly and erect, and the 
shopkeepers and traders, standing in 
their doors, here and there, greeted 
him, some with the old greeting, 
most of them with the new salute, 
but he only inclined his head mutely. 
They all gazed after him, some 
troubled and some with a slight de- 
gree of malicious joy. The editor of 
the local newspaper, who loved to 
express himself in a “lofty style,” 
said to the owner of the paper: “He 
looks as if he had been shot in the 
back,” 
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In front of the dining room win- 
dows the linden trees still stood in 
full foliage and the judge found 
their green light comforting to his 
eyes. Barbara was sitting in her 
wheel-chair by the narrow side of 
the table; as always, the judge 
thought that a house was well 
guarded in which a saint broke 
bread with them. He kissed the top 
of her dark head and asked whether 
Christean had not yet returned. No, 
he had not yet returned. ‘He prob- 
ably met some flag-wavers on the 
way home,” she said with a kindly 
smile. 

Then she kissed the inside of his 
wrist where the blue veins became 
diffused under the skin. “Why was 
it especially hard for you today?” 
she gently asked him. From the time 
she could no longer move her feet, 
it was as if there were no longer 
any secrets before her. 

“They have shot someone through 
the heart,” the judge answered. 

Between her eyebrows there now 
appeared a delicate furrow of pain 
and she laid her cheek into her 
father’s hand. 

“Joseph,” the judge said after a 
while. ‘The one who carved those 
windmills for you. He used to say 
that they were grinding the evening- 
glow into a golden crown for your 
head. He spoke a beautiful language 
for a man of so simple an origin.” 

She did not shed any tears. She 
only looked straight ahead, at the 
phlox blossoms in the vase, where a 
bee was humming from cup to cup. 

“Tt probably was that way when 
the wolves were the masters of the 
earth,” she finally said. “Through 
the heart . . . why always through 
the heart?” 
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“Perhaps because it is nearest to 
God,” the judge answered. 

Then Christean came home. He 
was breathless and his fair hair was 
damp along his temples. He was so 
gay that the hands of the judge 
trembled as he unfolded his napkin. 
Yet, he could not refrain from look- 
ing again and again at the bright 
face, the face of a child, over which 
time had tied a mask, and the mask 
was much too large for the child- 
like face. 

The judge was waiting for the 
moment when the name of the dead 
man should be mentioned. 

And then, just when Christean 
extended his hand toward a pear, 
his young face smiled in a strange 
manner, as if the mask were smiling, 
and then he said: “You probably 
have heard what happened to 
Joseph?” 

It was so still that the humming 
of the bee around the phlox blos- 
soms seemed to fill the whole room 
like the ringing of a bell, and Bar- 
bara closed her eyes after she had 
taken in the face of her brother 
with one long look. 

Before the judge gave an answer, 
he reached out his hand and re- 
moved a leaf which had clung to the 
underside of Christean’s sleeve. He 
turned it to and fro between his 
fingers as if he were lovingly study- 
ing the perfection of its form, its 
veins, and its color. “A blackberry 
leaf . . .” he said softly, “and soon 
the berries will be ripe. . .” 

Barbara opened her eyes and 
looked at the leaf, and then the two, 
father and daughter, as if by a silent 
command, looked at Christean 
whose face had turned as white as 
the napkin which he was holding 
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under the pear. 

“Yes, indeed,” the judge con- 
tinued as if lost in thought, “I did 
hear about it, of course... it is my 
business to hear of such things first 
of all. . . I have been there, too, and 
climbed down the bramble-covered 
incline...” 

“Father ... oh, father . 
bara said. “I am afraid.” 

The judge placed the leaf on the 
edge of his plate and took the trans- 
lucent hand of his daughter into his 
own cold hands. “You must not be 
afraid, my child,” he said kindly. 
“As long as your heart is beating, 
you need not be afraid.” 

After that nothing more was said. 

It was not until they had gotten 
up from the table, father and son, 
and until the judge had laid his 
hands on the wheel-chair to push it 
out onto the terrace that he said: 
“You need not look for it any longer, 
my son... I found it, I alone.” He 
did not turn around to look at 
Christean’s face. He merely stooped 
over to lift the wheels carefully over 
the sill. 


.. eet 


The judge had eaten by himself; 
he had hardly touched his food. 
Barbara had gone to bed early and 
Christean had been away from home 
since noon. The judge was sitting 
by Barbara’s bedside for a while, 
holding her right hand between his 
two hands. 

“Oh, father,” she said sobbing. 
“With his own hand... with the 
hand of a child... .” 

“You see, they also changed 
hands,” he said softly. ‘Children’s 
hands, children’s eyes, and children’s 
hearts... but we have to hold them 
more firmly now than ever be- 
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Then he had a fire lit in the fire- 
place because he felt cold. He sat in 
front of it, his hands folded around 
his knees, waiting. 

When Christean came, there was 
only the reddish light of the fire in 
the dark room; a restless light, but 
it radiated warmth and comfort 
nonetheless. Christean sat down in 
such a way that half of his face re- 
mained shaded, and he looked past 
his father at the wall in the rear 
where his mother’s picture was il- 
lumined by the reddish light. “There 
is no use denying it,” he began at 
last without any introduction. 
“And, really, I do not at all want to 
deny it.” 

He tried to speak calmly and 
firmly, but his voice was hoarse and 
it faltered as if tears were welling 
up. 
“Try to tell it to me without 
pride, Christean!” the judge finally 
said in a soft voice. ‘For us, there is 
Pain in a confession, not pride.” 

“I know that you are living in a 
world of old ideas,” Christean con- 
tinued, “but we are living in a new 
world and you must ultimately 
come to understand it.” 

“What happened to Abel, is old,” 
the judge replied, ‘‘as old as the hills, 
and the mark of Cain is not new 
either .. .” 

“He was an enemy and a traitor,” 
Christean spoke vehemently. “You 
know that war is imminent, and he 
intended to make common cause 
with our enemies. He told me so 
yesterday, there at that place. He 
shouted it to my face, and then...” 

“Then you thought, a shut mouth 
is a still mouth. But you know now, 
my son, that it is not still. It opened 
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up to speak. All night long under 
the stars it was open... . and now it 
will continue to speak, on and on, 
louder and louder. Even now in this 
room... don’t you hear it, my son?” 

The judge heard Christean groan 
once and saw him put his hands 
over his white face. But then he 
lowered them again and_ looked 
darkly at his father. “You want to 
lead us back,” he said, “into the old 
ways and into the old fairytales as 
if by an evil magic. You do not 
know anything about what we are 
thinking.” 

The judge bent closer to the fire 
and his worn face was now com- 
pletely lit up by the flames. “You 
do not think, my son,” he spoke 
in a tired voice. “You are being 
thought. Thinking is the fruit of a 
long life.” 

“There is One who thinks for us!” 
Christean answered coldly. 

The judge nodded his head. 
“When you were a child,” he con- 
tinued, “your mother nursed you. 
The doctor did not want it, how- 
ever. She was so delicate and it al- 
most cost her her life. But she did 
not want a stranger to provide food 
for you. We have always lived on 
our own blood. And blood has al- 
ways been something sacred to us 

. and to his mother, no doubt, it 
was something sacred, too.” 

“But there is inferior blood,” 
Christean retorted stubbornly. 

“So they say,” the judge answered. 
“Anyway, did not the coroner lift 
the arm of the dead young man with 
the tip of his boot . . . Oh, my son, 
will it have to be I who must step 
up to the Judge’s Bench with the 
envelope?” 

He had now cupped his head into 
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his hands and was staring into the 
slowly dying flames. One could not 
see what was going on in his eyes. 

But Christear. had jumped up and 
leaned forward. “Father!” he said 
hoarsely. “You, yourself want to 
testify against me? You—yourself?” 

Only then the judge looked up, 
as slowly as if he had to free himself 
from the winding sheet of a corpse. 
He stretched out his hand and al- 
lowed it to pass slowly over the 
clenched fists of his child, first over 
the right, then over the left. “There 
are only two people who can do it,” 
he said in a voice filled with love. 
“The father and the son. And don’t 
you think that it is up to the father 
to do the hard thing when the other 
is still a child?” 

It was now still as death in the 
room; only the dying fire crackled 
softly, as if to itself. And both 
turned their faces to the fire which 
seemed to be the only thing alive in 
this night on which they could rely 
in their serious talk about guilt and 
death. The stacked-up logs in the 
fireplace had collapsed and changed 
into ashes, and only where there had 
been hard knots in the wood was 
there a glow of bluish light, which 
had the unmistakable form of a 
human face. It was as distinct as if 
an artist had sketched it with a 
phosphorescent light on a dark card- 
board. But this face did not stay 
fixed like a copy of the original; it 
was in the process of changing, in 
a state of disintegration through fire, 
appearing like decay and quick de- 
composition. First the chin col- 
lapsed and fell into the ashes, and the 
lips, with no more support, hung 
down horribly as if over an abyss. 
Then they, too, crumbled away and 
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the glowing embers made of them 
a gesture of a smile, of a horrible, 
unreal, and ghostly smile. Then the 
eyes faded away, so clearly and so 
visibly that one could see them 
trickle out; then the forehead leaned 
forward, a high, shining forehead as 
if illuminated from within. It bent 
forward as if it were over a bottom- 
less depth, and in a spray of tiny 
sparks, it plunged into the night. It 
turned dark in the room; only a 
faint afterglow glimmered from 
the ashes as if from a funeral pyre. 
And during all this time there floated 
a singing, plaintive tone over the 
glowing embers as it sometimes hap- 
pens over a dying fire. 

They both stared at the end of the 
game of the flames, and the one 
knew that the other had seen the 
same thing. Both, however, were 
moved by it in a different way. For 
while the judge continued in the 
same position, his body leaning for- 
ward, his hands folded around his 
knees, Christean, for the second 
time that evening, covered his face 
with his hands, and the judge 
trembled at the sound of torture 
coming from these young lips. In 
front of the open windows stood the 
linden trees, motionless, except that 
at long intervals the leaves would 
whisper when a breath of air passed 
over the night-bound earth and then 
fell silent again. They both held their 
breath. It was as if someone were 
speaking to them out of the distance. 

Then came a soft knock, scarcely 
perceptible, on the wall of the fire- 
place. Barbara’s bed stood there, and 
it was the signal that she wanted 
something. The judge got up and 
after a while he came back with 
her. He held her in his arms, her 
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long night-gown trailing after her 
like a veil. He bedded her carefully 
down in his armchair and placed a 
shawl around her shoulders. “I was 
afraid,” she said softly. 

And then they heard Christean 
taking a deep breath, as deep as if 
aroused from a fatal dream. They 
could not see whether he had moved 
his lips or changed his position; it 
seemed to them as if his whole life 
were being revealed in this breath. 
“T shall do it myself, father,” he 
said. “I shall do it—alone.” 

They listened for a moment to the 
echo of this strange, hoarse voice, 
as if they had never heard it during 
those long years of his childhood 
and his youth, as if it were not of 
their own blood, but of foreign 
blood which had come into their 
lives quite by accident. But it was a 
voice which had now spoken the 
word father, and it seemed as if this 
word had passed over the invisible 
lips for the first time with a special 
significance which this word had 
never had for him before. 

The judge reached into his pocket 
now, took from it the white en- 
velope inside a special folder and 
handed it over Barbara’s head to 
Christean. “You will not be alone, 
my son,” he said in a kindly voice. 
“Even though I shall not be along.” 

He picked up Barbara out of the 
armchair again. As he slowly car- 
ried her past Christean, whose face 
appeared like that of a mask in the 
weak moonlight, hung up on a dark 
shaded wall, she leaned forward in 
her father’s arms and twice, with 
great care, she made the sign of the 
cross over the silhouette of her 
brother. Once over his forehead and 
once over his heart. Christean ac- 
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cepted the sign silently and motion- 
lessly; when the judge came back 
into the room again, he was no 
longer there. 

He saw him the following morn- 
ing during a recess at the court 
house. He was standing in the judge’s 
small office by the window, his fore- 
head leaning against the pane; he 
turned around only after he heard 
the door open. His face looked pale 
and troubled, and it was as if the 
bloom of youth had been wiped 
away with a harsh cloth. He ex- 
tended his hand with the envelope. 
“He did not want to take it,” he 
said. ‘““He asked me whether I had 
gone insane; that I deserved a re- 
ward and not punishment.” 

“Who did not want to take it?” 
the judge asked. 

“The District Leader.” 

The judge pulled out his watch 
and glanced at the dial. “I would 
not have gone there,” he said. ‘““There 
is no court of justice there. You 
must now go to town to see the 
public prosecutor. I shall give you 
a letter to take along with you.” 

When he had written the letter 
and had sealed the envelope, he 
placed his hand on Christean’s 
shoulder. “I do not know, my son, 
whether they have a court of justice 
there,” he said. “But you will have 
to try. And if there is none there, 
we shall try together to find the 
final court of justice. You will not 
be alone, my son.. .” 

The judge’s eyes followed him as 
he slowly walked along the street, 
his fair head elevated as usual but 
with something rigid in his walk, 
like that of an automaton, and the 
judge also noticed that he did not 
respond to any greeting. 
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Now it was the judge who leaned 
his forehead against the cool win- 
dowpane and gazed after his child 
as long as he could see him. And be- 
hind this erect, rigid figure, walking 
along as if blind, he saw the thous- 
and forms of memories, becoming 
smaller and smaller the farther back 
the years went, until the young man 
walking out there was a child led 
by his father’s hand, the judge’s 
hand, dressed in a blue velvet frock, 
and above the lace collar the golden 
hair gleaming like a distant, shining 
monstrance. 

“A murderer...” the judge said 
in a whisper to himself. “There goes 
a murderer... and yet when he was 
a child, I kissed his tiny hands. . .” 

And then he went back to the 
court-room, as erect as Christean 
when he walked down the street; 
the parties to the lawsuit and their 
witnesses did not notice anything 
other than that the face of the judge 
appeared as unchanged as the waxen 
face which grateful mothers had 
hung up on the church walls in 
praise of the Virgin Mary. 

Christean did not return until 
evening when they were sitting on 
the terrace in the twilight. A far- 
off thunderstorm cast its bluish 
light over the garden, and the loud- 
speakers were shouting threats of 
war over the roof tops. 

Christean’s face looked exhausted, 
and when the light behind the 
clouds flared up and passed over his 
features, they appeared like those of 
a dying man. 

“Help me, dear father!” he finally 
said. He had not said it for a long 
time past: “Dear father!” and it 
touched them more _ profoundly 
than the expression of consterna- 
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tion in his eyes. 

It turned out that this errand had 
also been in vain. The public prose- 
cutor had already been informed. 
He had turned the judge’s letter 
back and forth in his hands and 
then stated that he had been in- 
structed not to start any proceed- 
ings. The times were such that the 
courts of justice could not be 
bothered with a mere whim. 

“A whim ...” the judge repeated. 
“Did he say that?” 

“Yes, those were his exact words. 
I answered him that justice was not 
a mere whim with us.” 

“Did you say ‘with us’?” the 
father asked after a pause. 

“Yes, father.” 

A military march coming over 
the loudspeakers soared with a crash 
and thunder across the motionless 
tops of the linden trees, and all three 
turned their pale faces in the direc- 
tion from which the menace was 
coming, irresistibly. 

“Come along now, Christean,” the 
judge said when the march was fin- 
ished and got up. “Just as there is 
final justice, there is also a final court 
of justice, long before the Last 
Judgment, and to this place we shall 
now go together.” They went 
through the busy streets which 
trembled as if with fever to the edge 
of the town, and then out into the 
night between fields. The wheat had 
not yet been cut, and the bent-over 
stalks gleamed like bluish steel when 
sheet-lightning passed over them. 
A heavy, warm fragrance lay over 
the quiet road. 

When the judge turned into 
a narrow meadow-path, Christean 
stopped. They had not said a word 
to one another. “Father,” he said, 
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“where are you taking me?” 

The judge passed his hand with a 
shy gesture over his son’s shoulder. 
“Didn’t you know where the last 
tribunal was, my son?” Then silent- 
ly they continued on their way. 


The coffin stood in the low room 
which was being used only on Sun- 
days. It was already closed, and two 
tall yellow candles were burning at 
the head. On the bench by the win- 
dow sat the parents of the dead 
young man. In their black clothes, 
small and stooped, they looked like 
two birds which had lost their way 
and were sitting under a strange 
tree, closely pressed together. They 
looked up for a moment when the 
unlatched door moved, like two 
masks, touched by a draft of air, and 
then again turned back to the coffin. 
The man held his hands around the 
knob of a heavy cane, the woman 
held hers folded around a black 
hymnal. The eyes of the judge re- 
mained fixed on those hands. 

The voice of the loudspeakers did 
not reach that far, although the 
small windows were wide open. At 
times the candles flickered gently 
and sometimes a strand of white 
hair of the two people sitting there 
moved. 

For a while they stood there 
motionless, the judge and his son. 
Time flitted past them, noiselessly 
and eternally, between white masks 
hanging along the dark banks. They 
heard their hearts beating, but only 
the flames of the two candles were 
alive in this silent room. Everything 
else passed along with the rush of 
time, irretrievably and without stop- 
ping. They themselves, the parents, 
the coffin, and the dead man. 
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And then, with a dreadful, sud- 
den movement, Christean stepped 
before the two people sitting there 
motionlessly and knelt down before 
them. He placed his hands on the 
white floor boards and bent his head 
over his hands. “I killed him,” he 
whispered. “I alone. . .” 

It was not a plea for forgiveness, 
no tears, no shriek, but the judge 
swayed under the burden of the 
scarcely audible words: “I alone...” 

The man and woman _ looked 
down and pulled back their feet as 
if to make room for the kneeling 
young man, and the woman raised 
her hands quickly with the hymnal 
as if to protect herself or to ward 
off some evil spirit. But then they 
looked past the bowed head, back 
into the yellow flames of the candles, 
as if a book had fallen off the wall- 
shelf and that there would always 
be time to pick it up after the coffin 
had been taken from the room. 

“T alone .. .” the kneeling man 
repeated in a whisper. “I alone...” 

The breath of these words filled 
the small room. It filled it in such a 
manner that it seemed to rob the 
living of their ability to breathe, 
and it was probably for this reason 
that the old man got up, leaned on 
his cane, and looked at the judge as 
if nobody were lying before him on 
the floor. There was no reproach in 
his face, not even a more profound 
shock than he had experienced so 
recently; nothing but that which 
had become motionless during a long 
life, thus accepting also this whisper 
as it had accepted seventy years of 
time. “His Honor, the judge,” the 
low voice said as if coming from a 
great distance, “His Honor, the 
judge, should tell his son that it was 
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not he alone. Violence comes from 
thousands and hundreds of thous- 
ands, and penitence comes only from 
the heart that is alone. And this, too, 
His Honor, the judge, should tell 
his son: that no heart in this small 
room has a greater burden to bear 
than the heart of His Honor, the 
judge...” 

The soft echo of these words also 
filled the room. It filled it with such 
a heaviness that the face of the 
kneeling man was bent almost to the 
floor. “I alone . . .” he whispered 
once more, and now it seemed as if 
he were speaking these words into 
the ground, there where the coffins 
of all those that had been killed were 
resting. 

The old man did not hear the 
voice, for he looked at the judge 
once more, steadfastly and immov- 
ably, as if the judge had done the 
killing and not the one kneeling 
there. The judge, however, did not 
respond to this gaze any more. His 
eyes had long been fixed upon the 
vacant face of the mother with a 
fervor as imploring and despairing 
as if they wanted to penetrate 
through the rigid mask of her face 
into the dark chambers of her heart 
where the old and tired blood was 
passing in and out. 

A bird was calling across the 
darkened fields, one of those birds 
that are flying through the starlit 
night to their southern home. It 
was a far-away, echoing call, but in 
this stillness of death it sounded like 
a human voice, an unknown voice, 
which was calling to the stars. It 
was not as if a bird were calling, 
but rather as if a distant power had 


ordered someone to call so that that 
should happen which had been fore- 
ordained and reserved for this very 
night since the beginning of time. 

And while the call still filled the 
room completely, the old woman 
now turned her vacant face, slowly, 
very slowly, from the flickering 
light of the candles to the face of 
the judge and, without turning it 
away from there, she relaxed one 
of her old trembling hands from its 
hold on the black hymnal and let it 
glide softly and carefully over the 
fair hair of the young man kneeling 
at her feet. 

Then the hand again took hold of 
the hymnal, joining the other which 
had not moved; it was as if these 
two old hands did not belong to the 
same body. 

Christean then arose and, with 
the judge, left the room. 

When three days later the war 
broke out, soon after the hour of 
midnight, Christean was already far 
beyond his country’s boundary, on 
a narrow, moonlit path leading west- 
ward and beyond—toward atone- 
ment, which the old man had said 
could come only out of a heart that 
was alone; and the judge, sitting at 
a table before the cold fireplace, 
signed his name to a letter in which 
he resigned his office. 

“Where there is to be a judge,” 
so the words read at the end of the 
letter, “there must also be a court 
of justice. And where there is 
to be justice, there one must judge. 
But where judgment is not pro- 
nounced, there is no room for either 
the administration of justice or a 
judge.” 
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Y intention was to do a 
little writing this after- 
noon, but just listen to the 


noise! Every kid in this neighbor- 
hood is playing under my window, 
and you never heard such shouting. 
In another five minutes I'll have to 
give up. Maybe it’s nicer to day- 
dream and not try to work at all 
. . . But one of these days I’m go- 
ing to live in a fine Georgian house; 
it will be set in the middle of an 
immense lawn, and I’m going to 
have all the peace and quiet I need. 
Then ... you watch me write. 
Now I’m not talking through my 
hat. Really I’m not. You see next 
Tuesday my first book will be re- 
leased and I’m depending on it to 
be the start of something . . . big! 

It won’t be a Literary Guild selec- 
tion or sell a million copies, though 
Mr. Robinson, the publisher’s agent, 
wrote me that if I’ll follow his sug- 
gestions in regard to the plotting of 
my next book, he doesn’t have any 
doubt it’ll make me some real money. 
Mr. Robinson should know. He’s 
been scouting material for twenty- 
five years; he didn’t discover Hem- 
ingway or Faulkner, to be sure, but 
he’s pleased over the fact that two 
of his own “finds” have made more 
for his firm than either one of these 
so-called literary giants. In a way he 
“found” me. It was like this. I 
noticed in the paper that he was in 
town scouting material. That was 
three years ago, when after a spell 
in Italy, Southern France, and six- 
teen months in a PW camp in Oss- 


heim, Germany, I was back. Before 
the war I’d worked at the Trans- 
continental Oil Company, where 
my job was to stamp O. K. to Pay on 
accounts payable invoices. I could 
process more invoices than anyone 
else in the department, but when I 
got back I wasn’t interested in 
stamping invoices; I lagged behind 
the other stampers. This was bad 
enough, because it kept me from a 
sorely-needed raise, but what was 
worse I discovered I didn’t care. 
Nevertheless, I might have gone on 
stamping O. K. to Pay on invoices 
the rest of my waking life except 
that one morning I chanced to read 
in the paper that an old army buddy 
of mine named De Leon from South 
Texas had been shot while he was 
driving home. 

I got to thinking about De Leon 
and what he’d been through in the 
war and how funny it was that this 
had to be the way things ended for 
him, and first thing I knew I was 
determined to put down some of 
these reflections in what I told my- 
self would be a novel. Now mind 
you, when I started, I didn’t have 
any clear notion what I was up to. 
All I knew was that I wanted to 
write about these things; it helped 
clear up the confusion in my own 
mind and at the same time it per- 
mitted me to see De Leon a little 
better. He had always puzzled me. 

When Mr. Robinson came to town 
searching for new talent, I had al- 
ready completed three hundred 
pages of my book, and acting on a 
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hunch of my wife, I took the MS. 
to him. While he idly glanced at it, 
tweaked his ear, asked me some ques- 
tions about myself and leafed 
through the sheets, I had a sinking 
feeling inside me. What was I doiag 
here? What business did I have even 
trying to write? Why wasn’t I back 
at my desk stamping invoices? I 
guess I lived a thousand years in that 
moment until Mr. Robinson very 
casually said that when I finished 
the whole thing to send it to his 
office. Within a few weeks I mailed 
the MS. to him; and then after three 
months, when I was beginning to 
think they’d chucked the whole 
thing into the wastebasket, here 
comes a four-page letter from Mr. 
Robinson. His editor wanted the 
novel and would I sign the enclosed 
contract ... and then followed the 
four pages of projected changes. 
Oh boy, I thought, me, a nobody, a 
clerk for an oil company, a pfc in 
the army, and now an author! I 
skipped the four pages and wired my 
acceptance, and the next morning I 
did something I’d had in mind for a 
mighty long time: I told my boss I 
was quitting. I didn’t even ask for a 
leave. I just quit outright. My wife 
and I figured we could live on our 
war bonds for six months and by 
that time my book would be out and 
we'd be on easy street. 

After a day or two when I 
calmed down I studied Mr. Robin- 
son’s changes. My book was mostly 
about the war—-what other theme 
did I have?—and this Mexican fel- 
low from that border town in south 
Texas. I’ve said his name was De 
Leon but in the book he was called 
something else, which doesn’t matter 
now because Mr. Robinson didn’t 
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like De Leon... 

In Naples De Leon got drunk 
every night just like any other GI, 
but that was when we first landed 
and he thought the fellows had for- 
zotten he was not one of them but 
only a Mexican from a border town, 
where his people had never been ac- 
cepted. Well he learned by degrees. 
He was a tall, thin fellow, skinny 
as a rail, with dark eyes and what 
in my book I called sensitive nostrils, 
and he was proud as a Spanish Don. 
At some insult he would draw him- 
self up and there would be a con- 
temptuous and angry look in his eyes 
and at other times he would be as 
timid as a child. In those days there 
was really much innocence about De 
Leon—something you don’t often 
find in Americans. It was pathetic 
how hungry he was for friends. 
Once he started buddying around 
with a colored boy from a nearby 
service unit. That was in the early 
days. And then when we got to 
France De Leon found his pal—a 
lanky, taciturn guy from Nebraska, 
named John, who’d never seen a 
Mexican before. John taught him 
slang; how to deal with the French 
girls; and where to sell his cigarettes. 
De Leon was a fast learner; he even 
did John one better and fell for the 
I & E stuff they dished out to us; 
he learned to hate the Nazis, though 
down in that border town of his 
where he had been drafted, it wasn’t 
the Nazis who had kept his people 
out of drug stores, off the buses, and 
segregated the boys and girls of his 
race in the classrooms of the public 
schools. De Leon was willing to learn 
anything if it meant acceptance... 

At Futa that day our company 
charged I saw him batter a Ger- 
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man’s skull to pulp. There was really 
no need; he could have used his 
bayonet as well. Afterwards I saw 
him go behind a tree. He stood with 
his eyes cast to the ground, his cheeks 
ashen, as if a sudden fever had come 
upon him. He was shaking all over. 
When he noticed me watching him, 
he straightened up and lighted a 
cigarette. 

From the very start Mr. Robinson 
had objected to De Leon and in no 
uncertain terms had advised me to 
relegate him to a subordinate place 
in the novel. Finally of course I 
yielded to his arguments, but last 
spring when I read proof on the 
book I was conscious for the first 
time of the injury I had done De 
Leon, for in the process of rewriting 
I had made him nothing more than 
a phony. So I took out the phony 
De Leon, borrowed in large part 
from the Mexicans of other writers 
I had read, and restored the original 
of my first draft—a timid, sensitive, 
confused fellow, trying to hold his 
own in two worlds and not succeed- 
ing in either. When Mr. Robinson 
got my corrected proofs he wrote 
me another of his friendly letters, 
pointing out the danger of changing 
proof and advising me that with 
each change I delayed the date of 
publication of the book. By now my 
wife and I were down to our last 
hundred bucks, so I decided not to 
fool around with De Leon any 
more. If Mr. Robinson decided he 
should be a minor character, well 
and good with me... 

No doubt it was a wise decision, 
because Tuesday my book comes 
out. And, brother, it’s going to mean 
a great deal in my life. Mr. Robinson 
is an old hand at these things. He’s 
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planned a slick publicity campaign. 
The idea is to sell fifteen thousand 
copies right here around Dallas. The 
National Book Store is giving me an 
autograph party on the 24th; that 
afternoon the book department of 
Loeb, Bach & Co. will be hosts for a 
similar event. At night there will be 
a formal dinner at the hotel, with 
the mayor presiding, and the next 
morning at ten I’ll be at Chammon’s 
Book Mart to do some more auto- 
graphing . . . There’s also going to 
be a spread in all the Texas news- 
papers, with particular emphasis go- 
ing to the East Texas dailies, because 
my novel in its final draft in large 
part is set in the azalea country. 
When Mr. Robinson first traveled 
through here last year, he fell in 
love with the countryside and said 
frankly he wouldn’t rest until he 
had a novel written about it. Frank- 
ly I don’t know how my novel came 
to be about the azalea country. I 
thought I was writing a war novel, 
but as Mr. Robinson explained, the 
market has been glutted with war 
books; people just won’t read an- 
other one unless it has a romantic 
touch, whereas the azalea country is 
something new. 

Well, if it means some money I'll 
be satisfied, though in the long run 
it’s De Leon who’ll suffer. I don’t 
mind saying it was tough giving up 
some of the incidents. For instance 
there was my account of the night 
we landed in Southern France. The 
lieutenant in charge of our platoon, 
a Yale boy about De Leon’s age, 
and a little unsure of his authority, 
didn’t know how to carry out his 
written orders that our platoon was 
to occupy the farm house on the 
hill. He had to be sure that the sur- 
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rounding field was clear of mines. 
But who to send? The whole platoon 
waited in the valley while he tried 
to make up his mind what to do. 
I remember watching him crack his 
knuckles and wipe his forehead with 
a brown handkerchief; it was very 
warm that moonlight night back in 
August, 1944. Suddenly the lieu- 
tenant’s eye lighted on De Leon’s 
friend from Nebraska. “You there,” 
he called, and a sigh of relief went 
up from the rest of us. Having once 
called his name, the lieutenant’s 
voice grew bolder. “Yeap, you John 
Coles,” he said. John was so scared 
he could hardly move. ‘Me?” he 
called, and his voice was something 
more than a whisper. And then while 
we waited for John to get up the 
hill and find the mines, which would 
make the path safe for the rest of 
us, De Leon, holding his carbine in 
his hand, his bedroll strapped to his 
back, his helmet askew on his head, 
stepped forward. “I'll go,” he volun- 
teered, and as the lieutenant, taken 
by surprise, stared mutely at him, 
he insisted, “Please let me go.” 

Maybe he reasoned that being the 
only foreigner in our outfit, he had 
to demonstrate his bravery, to show 
us he wasn’t afraid. Perhaps he was 
only thinking of sparing his friend, 
John. But he, the stranger among us, 
shouldn’t have gone. And we, who 
remained silent and let him go for 
us, should have spoken as one man 
against it. The hell of it is that if 
he’d been killed, we wouldn’t have 
minded. It was only much later that 
I came to realize this. 

That same night he found the 
well, where the water was cold and 
clear and abundant. We couldn’t 
get our fill of drinking it; but in the 
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morning we spied the dead Ger- 
mans, lying in a neat row at the 
bottom of the well, their green uni- 
forms giving a murderous tint to 
the water. We looked at them in 
revulsion and afterwards none of us 
could touch our canteens, which the 
night before we had been so eager 
to fill, and yet De Leon paid no at- 
tentton to our feelings. He filled his 
own canteen. “Good water,” he re- 
marked. “Very good water,” and 
when he drank there was a shy, con- 
temptuous smile on his face. 

Mr. Robinson took this out of 
the book. Also much of the business 
of the PW camp, though John man- 
aged to survive in some of the chap- 
ters; in fact under Mr. Robinson’s 
guidance he became something of a 
major character. Actually the only 
thing I remember about him at the 
PW camp is that he tried on two 
different occasions to escape. The 
monotony was killing us. Only De 
Leon seemed to hold up. During the 
long winter nights, when we were 
caged up in our barracks, he taught 
us sad Mexican songs and told us 
stories of saints he had learned at 
convent school. If it hadn’t been for 
him both John and I would have 
gone crazy. As it was the three of 
us held together, and then in May 
of that year when the Russians start- 
ed to advance and the German 
guards abandoned the camp, we 
were free to return to the American 
lines; and then our difficulties began. 
John came down with pneumonia, 
and De Leon and I were confronted 
with the choice of staying with him 
and so falling into the hands of the 
Russians or taking out without him 
towards the Czech border. There 


was no question in De Leon’s mind 
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about deserting his friend, and no 
matter how hard I argued that 
neither of us could do John the least 
bit of good, he was determined to 
stay with him. Finally by sheerest 
chance we found a discarded Ger- 
man jeep with a tank full of gas. 
Now we could take John along. All 
day we drove towards the border, 
while John grew worse; he lay with 
his head on De Leon’s knee babbling 
about Nebraska and the farm. He 
died about dusk, though I don’t 
think De Leon realized it, because 
all the way into Prague I could hear 
him singing to John . . . those sad 


Mexican songs he’d taught us. 

Mr. Robinson says the time for 
morbid war books is over. So all 
this came out of the book. Also the 
part about De Leon’s illness, when 
the army doctors gave him up. 
Later he surprised them by getting 


well and begging to be sent back to 
combat duty. Up until the very end 
De Leon thought he had some per- 
sonal quarrel with the Nazis . 

In the novel it’s John who recovers. 
There is a scene at the station back 
home when his wife runs down the 
ramp and cries darling and a sweet- 
faced lady, who’d lost her own son, 
wipes her eyes and begins to under- 
stand why... You know the 
scene—you’ve seen it in the movies. 
I didn’t add a thing .. . 

When the army finally relin- 
quished De Leon, he was a hardened 
veteran. We were discharged the 
same day. I came back to the Trans- 
continental Oil Company and he re- 
turned to the little border town he 
had left four years ago, a shy, virgi- 
nal boy, who wore a St. Christopher 
medallion around his neck. His war, 
it seemed, wasn’t over. He got mixed 


up in the segregation squabble, 
worked to get the boys and girls of 
his people accepted in the public 
schools on an equal footing with the 
American children, failed, started 
again with petitions, letters to the 
press, protest meetings. I remem- 
ber hearing him talk over the radio; 
he sounded angry and determined, 
and when he talked about fair play, 
I could feel myself cringe. It was 
hard to believe he was the same boy 
I had known in the army. Well any- 
way one night a gang of hoodlums 
ambushed him. The papers said 
there were sixteen bullet holes in his 
body. His death made the headlines, 
and in three days he was forgotten. 

But what De Leon did after the 
war had no place in my book, for 
as Mr. Robinson said, the market has 
been glutted with books on segrega- 
tion and racial discrimination. 

And yet I ask you, how could I 
forget De Leon or my debt to him? 
I can still hear his laughter—gentle, 
effacing, slightly apologetic during 
those early days of basic training 
. . . I can see his medallion swaying 
on his chest as he ran the obstacle 
course for the first time. I remem- 
ber how desperately he tried to get 
drunk with the boys... and 
the interminable nights at Ossheim, 
when he regaled us with stories of 
angels and saints. I owe it to him to 
bring him back. After all if I want 
to write about De Leon, it’s not for 
Mr. Robinson to say I can’t... 

If my wife sees this, she'll say I’m 
carping. All right, she’ll fret, if you 
can’t listen to Mr. Robinson, who 
obviously is familiar with the read- 
ing tastes of the public—and not 
only that, he’s taken the trouble to 
help you—then go ahead and write 
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your book, so that nobody will buy 
it and it'll only gather dust in the 
Bureau of Copyright in Washing- 
ton; a number will be stamped on 
it, and it'll be filed away and that 
will be the end of De Leon and his 
dreams of angels and home... . 
It’s like this. Mr. Robinson didn’t 
force me into this writing game. I’m 
free and over twenty-one. I can do 
what I damn please. But wait a 
minute ... I’m married, and my 
wife and I are hoping the book will 
make it possible for us to start a 
family. We’re hoping it will be soon. 
In the meantime after next week 
we're going to Mexico, and there I 
plan to start in earnest on my second 
novel. Mr. Robinson is sure he can 
get an advance from the publishers 
for me. He’s been telling me I ought 
to do a costume novel about the 
Alamo. I might even work in the 
Alamo heroes—Bowie, Fannin, 


Crockett. “You got a fistful of per- 
sonalities,” he said. “That material 


has never been touched. It’s all 
yours.” Mr. Robinson can be very 
emphatic when the occasion de- 
mands it. He feels that my military 
experience will help me in the de- 
scriptions of battles and campaigns. 
The thing for me to do while I’m in 
Mexico is pick up a little Spanish. 
You see in a way he is conceding me 
De Leon. Perhaps I can work him in 
with Bowie, Fannin, and think up a 
few seduction scenes and throw in a 
lost treasure . . . and the point is 
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to do it artistically in three or four 
hundred pages . . . Who knows, it 
might turn out to be a Literary 
Guild book. 

Outside the kids are making one 
hell of a racket. You realize I live 
on a street without lawns and the 
only place these kids have to play 
is on the street. Poor kids . . . My 
children, when they come, will have 
a lawn of their own; they’ll live in 
a fine Georgian house with lots of 
rooms .. . No sir, my kids won’t 
have to play in the street! 

The shouts grow louder. I’ve al- 
ready put my book aside for the 
afternoon, and for a moment I 
napped. I saw the Germans in the 
well, their green uniforms coloring 
the sweet-tasting water. I saw De 
Leon’s proud smile as he alone of the 
men in the platoon drank. I heard 
him singing to dead John the night 
we pulled into Prague. I listened 
again: his voice was coming over the 
radio, scolding us about fair play 

. while I sat working on a story 
set in the azalea country .. . 

Suddenly I’m up with a start. It’s 
too hot to nap. I should be planning 
my new novel, the one about the 
Alamo boys. If only it’ll make me 
some money! It’s got to . . . That’s 
all there is to it. As for De Leon, I 
think maybe I can use him later on 
—perhaps in a long short story. 
There are magazines that pay fancy 
prices for stories. Mr. Robinson, I’m 
sure, knows which ones they are... 


Chubbies in the Flesh 


EMILIE GLEN 


ROM her corner of the cab 
HK Virginia looked across at her 

sister. Celia’s arithmetic book 
was open on her lap, but her hand 
blocked the page. 

Supper would be kept warm for 
them, and mother would urge her 
chair closer, ““How did it go? Did 
they like you? Why aren’t you more 
talkative? It couldn’t have gone very 
well or you’d be more talkative.” 

They would push back their dishes 
and spread out their homework just 
like last Monday at this time when 
mother was at the telephone, her 
words bright lassoes catching them 
up in all this. “Nice of you to in- 
clude both girls... Yes, Cee’s 
eleven, Ginny a year older . . . but 


I don’t know, posing, taking money 


for it . . . Well, baby sitting is dif- 
ferent... I'll have to ask their 
father, you can imagine how it is, 
being pastor and all . . . Of course 
they’d have to leave school early, we 
live so far out on Staten Island .. . 
You haven’t forgotten they’re rather 
on the plump side, have you? . 
Yes, I see what you mean, more like 
real girls.” 

Virginia had stared at the beaded 
fringe on the dining room lamp, 
singling out the one red bead, magic 
bead, on fire with wonderful things 
to come. How could Celia sit under 
that lamp, doing math, on the edge 
of something big like this? Modeling 
could be the start of a stage career. 
Talent scouts might even come to 
them for a screen test, but they’d 
hold out for the theater, only the 


theater, first ladies of the stage. 

“Why can’t you be calm like 
Celia,” her mother was asking, “and 
keep right on with your homework? 
It may be hours before your father 
comes down from his study.” 

Cee’s lids were blinking fast. She 
cared, she cared deeper than she 
knew. Now they’d be something in 
their own right, not just the mini- 
ster’s daughters. A bore to be mis- 
taken for each other when they 
didn’t look a bit alike, as if it didn’t 
matter which was which, always 
having to say, “but I’m Celia,” “I’m 
Virginia.” 

Strange being singled out like this 
just when they had accepted the idea 
of their own plainness. Cee rather 
hefty for such a little face, as for 
herself, just what Cee said, her 
father’s features turned jolly jack 
’o lantern no matter how long she 
grew her page boy. Celia’s features 
not her father’s, and yet she was the 
one who looked like him, all his 
concentration on the spiritual com- 
ing to flower in her face. 

“You remember Mrs. Dockstader, 
don’t you?” her mother had asked 
when their father came down the 
stairs, thoughts on Sunday’s sermon 
not shaken out of his face yet. ““She’s 
business manager on some trade pa- 
per or other that has to do with chil- 
dren’s fashions. Her editor wants to 
get away from those professional 
child models, and since our girls are 
so simple and natural, Mrs. Dock- 
stader suggested them. Don’t worry 
their faces won’t be plastered every- 
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where. It’s a magazine just for the 
trade.” 

Dad sitting down at the table, 
staring at Cee’s notebook as if he 
were doing homework, too. “If it’s 
to help out an old friend I can’t see 
the harm in it. No, I can’t see the 
harm.” 

School, next day, exciting as at 
play casting time, only they were 
the center instead of Eloise. The kids 
all staring at them as if suddenly 
told a couple of canvases kicking 
around were masterpieces. They 
clamored like a bunch of autograph 
hunters, voices fairly squeaking, 
“How did it happen?” “Could you 
get me in?” “Models make the 
movies. Look at Linda Darnell.” 


Josie coming out with, “But why, I 
mean how—well, how did they hap- 
pen to choose—you know what I 
mean, the movie mags say people 
photograph at least ten pounds 


heavier.” 

Cee the comeback, this time. 
“They want real girls, not zombies.” 

Eloise tossing back those topheavy 
curls. ‘““Never can tell who will turn 
out photogenic, the camera plays 
such tricks.” 

Even the teachers began to think 
of them as more than just the minis- 
ter’s daughters. “It’s obvious you’ve 
been concentrating more on hairdo 
than homework, Virginia.” Miss 
Jackson telling Cee, “I thought you 
were too level headed to let such 
nonsense affect your work. I'll be 
glad when the whole undignified 
business is over.” 

More than just the minister’s 
daughters in church, Sunday. Mom- 
my’s pride raying through her em- 
barrassment, “‘Yes, it’s true. They 
were chosen because they’re so nat- 
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ural and unaffected—yes, to pose for 
Easter pictures.” A riot the way 
Miss Laughlin thought mother meant 
religious scenes. “But Easter clothes 
in January,” Mrs. Dietrich kept say- 
ing. Dad trying to take it in, too, 
“long before I’ve begun to think of 
my Easter sermon.” Boys in Sunday 
school noticing them for once, 
glances following them even to the 
foot of dad’s pulpit. 

Sunday afternoon little enough 
time to get ready. Covering a hat- 
box with chintzy wallpaper—‘all 
models carry them, you know, only 
this one looks a little bulky.” Cee 
deep in one of the magazines she 
called kid stuff and a waste of per- 
fectly good allowance. “Models 
names are sometimes mentioned in 
the ads, Ginny. It’s important what 
they prefer.” Reading back and 
forth to each other, ‘“‘Hey, listen to 
this, Cee. It says styles in models are 
changing. The frankfurter mouth 
is out, and here I thought my mouth 
was one of my strong points, photo- 
graphically, I mean.” 

Coming upon Cee looking in the 
mirror in the back room just before 
supper, studying her face this way 
and that for camera angles—could- 
n’t help giggling, mostly just from 
nervousness. Cee turning on her, 
“You fizz when you laugh, Virginia. 
You actually fizz. It’s disgusting.” 

They had gone to bed with the 
most wide awake excitement— 
thought her lids would never close 
over her eyes—Cee getting up all the 
time, saying she couldn’t quench her 
thirst. More nightmarish than before 
school exercises or a piano recital. 

Regular fire siren of a morning— 
cramming the hatbox full of scarves, 
socks, hair bows, telling Cee, “Models 
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who have the most accessories get 
the most calls.”” Mother in the door- 
way, “Wipe off that lipstick at once, 
Virginia. I can’t imagine how you 
came by it. Celia, why the pearls? 
Look, this is a school day like any 
other except that you’re leaving a 
little early. You were chosen because 
you’re sweet and natural.” 

School was something to push 
through like so much underbrush. 
The Staten Island ferry no toy ad- 
venture this time, the real thing— 
swirl of water at the take-off, their 
own excitement churning and foam- 
ing. Celebrities coming from Europe 
saw the same skyline from their high 
decks. Why the skyline actually 
formed V’s—Virginia, Virginia, 
great actress. 

Cee grabbing hold of her as she 
started out on deck, air sparkling 
like a theater curtain. “Wait, Ginny, 
wait. You know how red your nose 
gets.” 

“Well at least I don’t look pale 
and runny with the cold like you.” 

Whirlpool again as the ferry 
docked—chains clanging like an an- 
cient drawbridge lowered for a prin- 
cess to pass. No time to take the El 
—that’s how things were best, not a 
single dropped stitch in time, knit 
tight and bright. Faces looking out 
from subway car cards. How did it 
feel to be so beautiful that your face 
was everywhere? Soon their own 
faces would be in thousands of copies 
of Girls and Teens Retailing. Maybe 
people would be asking, ‘Who are 
those girls? We'd like them to pose 
for us.” 

Cee looking up from the notes she 
was trying to study. “Haven’t you 
anything better to do than stare at 
all those cardboard smiles? I’m sick 
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of smiles.” 

That’s because your teeth don’t 
show with that long upper lip, that’s 
why you hate smiles. But never 
mind, I read somewhere that beauty 
would have no individuality with- 
out defects.” 

Coming out on Thirty-fourth 
street just as they did on Saturdays 
when mother took them from store 
to store trying to find something 
they’d look halfway decent in. This 
time they’d be fitted by experts— 
a chance to see how they really could 
look. Sometimes models were given 
the clothes they posed in. The kids 
in school would simply froth to see 
them walking in with the very new- 
est. They’d be talking clothes with 
them instead of Eloise. 

“Everyone’s noticing our hatbox, 
Cee. Lots of people must know it’s 
the badge of the modeling profes- 
sion.” Cee looking up at the build- 
ings—gold name above gold name. 
Their building went all the way 
through to the next block, the mar- 
ble floor so slippery she wanted to 
take a running slide across it only 
she couldn’t act that kiddish. Cee 
disappointed the showroom only on 
the sixth, wanted to shoot up at least 
twenty stories. 

The reception room looked like 
the inside of a glass slipper—glass 
everywhere, so much glass they 
didn’t know where they were at. Cee 
saying, “I feel like something out of 
The Lady and the Tiger?” 

Mothery woman holding out both 
hands to them. “You must be Celia 
and Virginia. I’m Mrs. Arnheimer. 
Why you’re marvelous, simply mar- 
velous. Come along, you can dress 
in my office.” 

Dresses across the desk, on the 
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chairs—organdies, taffetas, cute cot- 
ton plaids. Oh, she wanted them, 
she wanted them all. Even Cee catch- 
ing in her breath. They couidn’t get 
out of their own dresses fast enough, 
embarrassed when a seam gave way 
under the arm. Hefty as she was, 
standing there in her white slip, Cee 
looked little somehow, shrinking 
down inside of it, until she wanted 
to put her arms around her, keep 
her from all hurt, she mustn’t ever 
be hurt. Instead she handed her their 
silver hair-brush as if it were an 
amulet or something, warding off 
harm. Cee smoothing her hair with 
it above the braids, her part so white 
and exposed. 

Mrs. Arnheimer and her assis- 


tants kept fussing over them, pat- 
ting, fluffing, arranging. New cloth 
had a nice smell, a wonderful smell 
that would mean this moment for- 
ever after. The editor came rushing 


in, looking about as straight up and 
down as the pencil in her hand. 
“Where did you ever find these girls, 
Miss Ames?” asked Mrs. Arnheimer. 
“They’re perfect, absolutely per- 
fect.” 

The photographer was setting up 
his equipment when Miss Ames 
opened the glass door to the show- 
room for them. She moved closer to 
her sister just as Cee leaned towards 
her, hands almost touching—people 
standing around, shadow people 
about to dissolve in the fluorescence 
—buyers and salesmen craning out 
of their booths. “G#rls and Teens Re- 
tailing is photographing our spring 
line,” one of the executives was say- 
ing, “watch for the February issue.” 

“Stand over there by those glass 
bricks, girls,” said the photographer. 
“They'll make a good background.” 
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“Perhaps a little sophisticated,” 
said Miss Ames. “How about here by 
the table?” 

Her own voice speaking up, “Yes, 
as if we’re studying our homework. 
Want us to be looking at our school 
books?” 

“A good idea, Virginia,” said Miss 
Ames, “‘a very good idea.” 

The photographer’s flash caught 
them up, could feel her color high, 
Cee’s cheeks that pale blossom pink 
they always were when she played 
at a piano recital. 

Mrs. Arnheimer darted in before 
the next flash to smooth the surplice 
front that bulged a little. “This is 
a shot of you, alone, Virginia,” said 
Miss Ames. 

“Maybe if I had a pencil and a 
notebook, this time.” 

“Good, good,” said the photog- 
rapher, when she pointed the pencil 
at her head as if a bright idea had 
just struck her. Miss Ames saying, 
““You’ve a nice sense of pantomime.” 
A flash—blue-white like the inside 
of a diamond. Lots more flashes, 
some with Cee, some alone in the 
light. 

When Miss Ames told them they 
were going to another showroom 
over on Eighth Avenue, Cee looked 
ready to forget her dignity and jump 
up and down, almost clapped her 
own hands together. It meant a real 
cab ride only she couldn’t let on it 
was their first. 

Traffic let their ride last longer— 
all those impatient horns when so 
much to see. The photographer 
tuned in the car radio. Absolutely 
delicious to be sitting back in deep 
leather, listening to cocktail music 
as they rode across Thirty-seventh 
street. The way they were making 
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good maybe they’d be modeling for 
those junior fashion shows at the 
Sert Room, the Persian Room, the 
St. Regis Penthouse Suite—walking 
along a white lighted runway, all 
eyes lifted to them. 

§20 Eighth Avenue had an Egypt 
look about it, great stone blocks 
pyramiding. People staring after 
them, wondering who they were as 
the photographer climbed out of the 
cab with his equipment. 

Thirty-second floor, this time, 
ears feeling funny with the altitude. 
On the way to their showroom they 
peeked through a half open door 
where a honey of a brunette about 
their age was modeling raincoats, her 
walk a gay little dance. So much to 
learn. 

SLIM-LINES in liquid letters 
above the doorway of their show- 
room—greetings bubbling as the let- 
ters, “What models, what perfect 
models.” “Why don’t the agencies 
send us models like these?” A long, 
involved explanation, not models, 
minister’s daughters. What did being 
minister’s daughters have to do with 
anything? 

Racks and racks of dresses in the 
store room where they went to 
change. Electric tingle of her slip as 
the woman with the tape measure 
slipped a dress over her head. Smell 
of new cloth again, wonderful smell. 

A voice leapt right out at them as 
they came through the sticking door. 
“Do you call that a fit?” Miss Dor- 
rance’s slithery fingers tickled her 
trying to make the bodice lie flat. 
““No, no, the taller girl, I mean. Her 
skirt hikes up like she was growing 
out of it.” 


“T never did approve of that de- 
sign, Mr. Weisburgh,” said Miss 
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Dorrance, her upper lip steepling in 
disdain, “but I was over-ruled.” 

“Well, she’s in it, and it’s not get- 
ting any earlier. Maybe if she sits.” 

The next dresses they tried on 
were cut just right. Cee didn’t have 
to sit, and her own bodice didn’t 
need smoothing—long net party 
dresses, all whispery when they 
walked. Cee’s hair was falling for- 
ward in the lovely waves her braids 
always made when her hair was set 
free, and she knew her own page boy 
was brushed smooth as satinwood. 

Between shots she went over to 
the window with Celia to look down 
over the garment district, its lights 
all mixed up with the smoky sunset. 
One day when they were great ac- 
tresses they might be writing mem- 
oirs about their start at this little 
showroom, and they’d always re- 
member who had first believed in 
them, box seats for Mr. Weisburgh 
and Mr. Decker, and the entire office 
staff. 

Mr. Decker’s words had hit right 
into that instant like a shot breaking 
a skeet in mid air. He was back by 
the racks of dresses with Miss Ames, 
their conversation forgetting all 
about them. “You should see what 
the model agencies send us,” he was 
saying. “It’s almost impossible to 
find chubbies that are half way hu- 
man.” 

Drawn down into shame with 
Cee, never wanting to turn around 
from that window and face anyone 
again. So that’s why they were here 
—freaks, hard-to-find freaks. Your 
looks weren’t in your own mirror at 
all, they were in the eyes of others. 
She felt ugly, unwanted, back to a 
clod of flesh. 


“JT may like these shots so well I’ll 
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want to blow them up for our show- 
room,” Mr. Decker was going on. 
“That is, if it’s all right with your 
publisher.” 

“[’m pretty certain he'll agree if 
the magazine is given credit. Before 
I forget let me see if my notes sound 
right to you. Chubbies Are Human 
Beings is my caption, then I go into 
the theme that the salesperson should 
treat the chubby customer just like 
any other girl, make her think the 
dresses designed especially for her are 
what all the girls are wearing, natur- 
ally she doesn’t want to be con- 
sidered some sort of freak—” 

“And remember to stress that 
chubbies are no sideline with us. We 
specialize in fitting the hard to fit.” 

“Say how about shooting the girls 
in suits and slacks just to prove 
chubbies can wear them the same as 
any other child?” 

Miss Ames came over to their win- 
dow, slipping her bony arms around 
them. “Sorry to break into your 
dreams, girls, but how about one 
more pose?” 

Nothing to do but get into the 
suits. You didn’t run out howling 
like an animal somebody didn’t mean 
to step on. 

“Open your jackets, please,” said 
Miss Dorrance. “Now these skirts 
do things for them. Look at those 
long lines and the concealing front 
panel.” 

“Why make it sound like a ma- 
ternity dress?” said Mr. Decker. 

All they could do was stand there 
like a couple of clowns, pretending 
to smile. They couldn’t let anyone 
know they thought themselves any- 
thing but problem figures, clods. 

“Let’s have a go at the slacks,” 
said Miss Ames. 
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Cee almost green around that 
tight smile. Worse when your only 
sister in it with you—a family de- 
spised, rejected—freaks. Sick, sick 
all over, loathing their own flesh like 
Job. 

One buyer didn’t even wait until 
their slacks were adjusted before 
throwing out questions with his 
cigar smoke. “Do they bind through 
the crotch? Enough seat room? 
Come on girlies, don’t be bashful.” 

“Now that I see the children in 
slacks I’m not so sure I think they’re 
the best things for, well for their 
particular figure types.” Her painful 
avoidance of the word chubby was 
worse than coming out with it. 

“Just a minute,” said Mr. Weis- 
burgh. “I want our designer in’ on 
this. Stevens, Stevens—this I want 
you to see. Here you have chubbies 
in the flesh. I’m telling you no mat- 
ter how you slice ’em, slacks are no 
good for our line.” 

“Slacks are okay,” said Mr. Deck- 
er, “but they should be individually 
designed. There’s not just one type 
of chubby—some more fore, some 
more aft, if you get what I mean. 
Some are chunky, others butter balls 
like this girl, or the sprouty kind 
with plenty of heft like her sister.” 

How could you know all your life 
you were plain, and then believe by 
some miracle that you were an 
Eloise? 

It was all over in the next flash. 
“We can call it a day, girls,” said 
Miss Ames, her tones cool and com- 
fortable, outside of all pain. Couldn’t 
stand much more without letting 
them know they can hurt us. Her 
face ached with the effort of smil- 
ing, even harder for Cee whose smiles 
didn’t come very easy. 
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Down ride in the elevator made 
her feel funny in the stomach. Side- 
show freaks departing. ““You look a 
little queasy, Celia,” Miss Ames said. 
“Fast elevators affect lots of people 
that way.” 

“I’m Celia,” Cee spoke up almost 
at the instant she said, “I’m Vir- 
ginia.” 

Helping them into the cab, Miss 
Ames held that farce of a hatbox 
for them—country cousin luggage, 
clown’s luggage, no wonder people 
stared. Miss Ames pressed a five dol- 
lar bill into their hands for the fare 
to South Ferry—a keep-the-change 
bill—the freaks tipped handsomely, 
dismissed. 

Cee huddled in her corner of the 
cab. What a frumpy coat, made her 
look even heftier, and yet her face 
so little like a blossom on a tree 
stump. 

That ridiculous hatbox, she could 
kick her foot through it only they 
couldn’t go home with a kicked-out 
hatbox like carrying their feelings 
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for everyone to see. 

The magazine, the captions— 
they’d all know—mother, dad, the 
kids at school. Wasn’t there some 
way to keep the magazine away 
from them? A copy being sent to 
mother. The kids at school would 
never rest until they saw a copy. 
Couldn’t they say the pictures didn’t 
work out? Not with Dee’s uncle in 
the dress business, he’d be certain 
to see. 

“Chubbies Are Human Beings, 
not freaks”’—‘‘want to be treated 
just like other girls.” She couldn’t go 
back to school, not ever, nor Sunday 
school, nor anywhere she’d ever been. 
She’d pretend to be sick, almost was, 
must have a fever the way her head 
felt, only you couldn’t stay sick for- 
ever except of shame. 

“Cee, Cee, what can we do—I 
mean about well about—” 

Cee wrenched at the binding of 
her arithmetic book. “Don’t talk 
about it. As long as we live, don’t 
ever talk about it.” 


Patience 


Lori PEetrI 


It enters heart where long hours sleep 
In shadow of an old sun-dial, 

And sound is but an apian seep 
From summer’s golden vial, 


And mountains button cool green frocks 
With timeless fingers, over granite, 

And space ticks, blue as porcelain clocks, 
A tardiness of planet. 


Both Longfellows* 


NorMAN Ho.MEs PEARSON 


HE now blunted anecdote of 

Emerson’s lapse of memory 

at the grave of Longfellow 
has lost both its original gentle tri- 
bute and the sardonics of its later 
use. “I cannot recall the name of 
our friend,” Emerson said, “but he 
was a good man.” Our present diffi- 
culty is that we know the name of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow only 
too well; it is his poetry, and perhaps 
actually his “‘goodness,” that we have 
forgotten. Longfellow stands as a 
symbol of all that is derivative and 
all that is kitsch in nineteenth-cen- 
tury American letters. His name is 
enough. 

What is left is the privilege of be- 
ginning again. What is required is, 
if not absolutely a fresh trail, at least 
a willingness to avoid “footprints on 
the sands of time.” Taken by and 
large Longfellow is what he is said 
to have been: derivative, sentimental, 
and minor. But there is no reason 
why we should continue to take him 
“by and large,” if he can appear to 
better advantage. The remembered 
quality of a poet’s work frequently 
is no more than a residuum. Reputa- 
tions have been maintained on the 
evidence of a handful of poetic craft. 
It is questionable whether any of 
even the most moderately critical 
sensibilities of Longfellow’s own age 
regarded him as a major poet in 

*This essay continues the series of re-examinations 
of American literature. Papers in previous numbers of 
this Review discussed Thoreau, Norris, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Irving, Whitman, Emerson, Melville, Howells, 


Twain, Bryant, Lowell, Cooper, Dickinson, Poe, and 
Lanier. 


terms of the achievements of poetry. 
Yet they recognized, what we are 
not always presently willing to ad- 
mit, that to be a good minor poet is 
an excellence. 

Longfellow himself may have de- 
sired greater stature, but there are 
few poets who do not. Catholic in 
his talents he was equally catholic 
in his ambitions. Writing in Outre- 
Mer of the literature of the past, he 
observed: 


The same remark is true of the Middle 
Ages as of our own and of every age. If the 
state of society is shadowed forth in its 
literature, then this literature must neces- 
sarily represent two distinct and strongly 
marked characters: one, of the castle and 
the court; another, of the middle classes 
and the populace;—the former, elegant, har- 
monious, and delicate; the latter, rude, gro- 
tesque, and vulgar. Each of these classes 
has its own peculiar merits; but our manu- 
scripts, by presenting them to us united, 
sometimes in the same volume, and always 
upon the same shelves of our libraries, have 
led us insensibly into the habit of confound- 
ing the manners of the court with those of 
the city. 


Longfellow’s ambition included 
equivalents of both audiences, and 
the consequent poetry seems at times 
to have been confounded not only 
by historians but by himself. There 
were in fact two Longfellows, whose 
careers were in conflict. There was 
the “better maker” who, like an 
Ezra Pound de ses jours, wished to 
bring to the craft of American 
poetry and to the resources of the 
court of Cambridge and of the 
Harvard Yard all that was dextrous 
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and ennobling from the resources of 
the past; and there was the familiar 
bard, he who for the middle classes 
and the populace could now through 
periodicals and_ collected - editions 
sing to the people by their firesides, 
in strains as uplifted from crudity as 
their new government was from old 
cruelty, of the valor and the virtue 
of the race. 

To both circles he tried to main- 
tain a benign loyalty. “Longfellow 
kept his friendships in excellent re- 
pair,” as Charles Eliot Norton was 
to remark after his death, “‘even 
those which might seem to an out- 
sider to cost more than they were 
worth. He was true to what had 
been; remembrance maintained life 
in the ashes of the old affection, and 
he never made his own fame or his 
many occupations an excuse for dis- 
regarding the claims of a dull ac- 
quaintance, or of one fallen in the 
world.” To the quickening of the 
court he remained alert, but to the 
plaintive cry of “Who'll pluck me 
the verities?” he could never be 
deaf. “One day,” said Norton, “when 
I ventured to remonstrate with him 
for permitting the devastation of 
his hours by one of the most pertina- 
cious and undeserving of habitual 
visitors, he listened with a humorous 
smile, and then rebuked me by say- 
ing, ‘Why, Charles, who will be 
kind to him if I am not??” What 
was true of his personal life was 
also true of his artistic. 


II 
That the public was grateful for 
his kindness finds its evidence in the 
love which they maintained for so 
many of his popular ballads and 
lyrics, and for the tales which he 
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spun from the thinnest threads. They 
gave him their highest tribute, that 
of memory. His poems they recited 
until Longfellow became a per se 
the poet laureate of the common 
man, though his “‘hoarded household 
words” seem so often the utterance 
of the laureate of the commonplace. 
Yet different as the manner of the 
Yard may be from that of the more 
ubiquitous and domestic yard, meas- 
urable elements of quality are to be 
found in the poetry addressed to 
each. What must be avoided is 
the confusion of which Longfellow 
spoke in Outre-Mer. Each audience 
has its genre, and each poetry its 
measure. 

Poems so commonly popular as 
certain of Longfellow’s take on the 
characteristics of old saws. It should 
be within the critic’s powers to 
achieve something of the resharpen- 
ing which the situation demands. 
Given this facility one can recognize, 
for example, Longfellow’s great 
mythopoeic powers. This was an ele- 
ment of the literary imagination 
which he possessed perhaps beyond 
the capacities of any other American 
poet of his time or later. Though 
Walt Whitman, the American mas- 
ter, can be said to have created a 
mystique of the body, such a mysti- 
que was operative chiefly in terms of 
emotional thrust. Far greater in ab- 
solute value and significance as Whit- 
man’s poetical powers were, there is 
nothing in his poems quite like the 
firm outlines with which Longfellow 
endowed such figures as Paul Revere, 
John Alden and Priscilla, or even the 
village blacksmith. Their appearance 
was not an accident. One of Long- 
fellow’s expressed objectives as a 
poet was to supply his country with 
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the mythical figures lacking to its 
psyche. His success was immense. 
Its achievement lay beyond any 
mnemonic gifts which verse or 
rhyme alone could have brought. 
These enriching characters were his 
own creations; they exist in and be- 
cause of his poems. 

“Paul Revere’s Ride” can only be 
regarded as a distinguished artistic 
success within its genre. It is by in- 
tent not a reflective piece, nor is its 
purpose to present the imponder- 
ables of ambiguity. No definition of 
poetry as the precise presentation of 
the imprecise will obtain in its case. 
Its purpose is to create a figure from 
the past whose virtues of immediate 
decision and action will coincide with 
and catch up the virtues of what had 
been America’s chief moral action 
as a nation. Its operation was within 
the realm of race memory. “You 
know the rest,” Longfellow says. He 
said it because he knew that he could 
depend upon his audience to bring 
the history of fact and emotion to 
bear upon the poem as an extra 
dimension to its moral intensity as 
well as to the dramatic urgency of 
the ride itself. The Revolution en- 
dowed it with enforcing color and 
warmth. The spread of the alarm 
was the symbolic rising of the nation 
to arms and to action. This was Paul 
Revere. His definition is abrupt. “He 
said to his friends” gives the simple 
introduction, once the moment et 
milieu, which are the cue, have been 
established. With it we have not 
only the concise economy of the 
true beginning of a ballad but also 
a sense of implied character which 
is essential to the poem and especially 
to the validity of ‘ta cry of defiance 
and not of fear” which occurs in 
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summation. Nothing is accidental. 
Revere acts; he does not talk except 
precisely and decisively to give direc- 
tions. Even his orders have poetic 
efficiency, for with artistic economy 
we are so discreetly given an outline 
of the scene and scope of action that 
we are hardly aware of how much 
may later be omitted which might 
otherwise have hobbled the hurry of 
hoofs along the country lanes. 

The enforcing merit of Longfel- 
low’s metrics should be as obvious 
as the swift pace of the ride. Long- 
fellow is blanketed with the accusa- 
tion of sentimentality, but only 
critical predisposition can detect 
sentimentality in the actual tone of 
the poem. Nor is it derivative in any 
ascertainable degree. “John Gilpin’s 
Ride” has lately come into critical 
favor, and its irony applauded. There 
is only iron in “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
Irony is hardly a requisite for a 
national hero, unless one desires a 
Don Quixote. Paul Revere is, as he 
was intended to be, a national hero. 
The poem is, as it was intended to be, 
a popular ballad. It effects, as Long- 
fellow hoped it to do, a successful 
restoration of a past function of 
poetry. 

“The Children’s Hour” is another 
popular poem that deserves to be 
rescued from predisposition and par- 
ody. The occasion of the poem differs 
from that of “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
Here the circumstance and the mood 
are meditative. There is leisure for 
speculative fancy and for affection. 
The time is set in a twilight of reality 
in which the demands of pure reason 
have been softened by conventional 
attitude. What is desired is not the 
magnified hero but the common de- 
nominator. The nature of sentimen- 
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tality has been described as “‘emotion- 
al response in excess of the occasion.” 
But that a father should love his 
daughters is not so much a matter 
of excess emotion as of natural af- 
fection, and Longfellow has given us 
its presentation in terms of organic 
suitability. For if the home is not a 
cultural stronghold, and the father 
is not its center, and the children in 
seizing upon their support should 
not make their onslaught in a burst 
of love, it is permissible for a father 
to fancy it so. Such a fancy is at 
least consistently presented, and the 
achieved tone is such that few par- 
ents cannot honestly share it. “The 
Children’s Hour” is a domestic con- 
ceit. The intent of the poem is mod- 
est, but English poetry has few poems 
of similar modesty, as it has but few 
successful domestic poems. Among 
adult poems about children, one can 


think perhaps of Coventry Patmore’s 
“The Toys,” but for a poem of the 
particular nature of “The Child- 
ren’s Hour” one can remember no 
equivalent. 


Ill 

In moving from the homespun, 
which is Longfellow’s mellowed sub- 
stitution for the “rude, grotesque, 
and vulgar,” to examples of what he 
called the “elegant, harmonious, and 
delicate” in verse, we have not left 
the realm of achieved merit. Though 
there are in his poems for the court 
perhaps fewer successes in relation 
to the type, and those of a minor 
quality, there is, all the same, much 
to admire. We cannot picture Long- 
fellow as one brought up in a court, 
but only as one who had visited 
there, as he had travelled first in 
books and then by carriage through 
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Spain and Italy, Sweden and Den- 
mark, Germany and France in a 
similar search to that which was to 
impel the elder James to seek for his 
sons the rich sensuous education 
which America lacked. Longfellow’s 
effort was to transplant the selected 
données and to help create a new 
court. His attempts to bring, both 
in translation and facsimile, the 
poets and poetry of Europe to his 
own less cultivated land were oc- 
casioned both by an honest admis- 
sion of restricted attainment and by 
a determined effort that America 
should not in having given up its 
colonial status replace it with the 
hardly more commendable role of 
provincialism. If others moved to- 
wards an exploitation of what was 
native, Longfellow was to balance 
their exploits by a reminder that 
the craft of poetry like the dignity 
of man can be universal. 

Given simply as situation, Long- 
fellow’s admiration for Tegnér was 
not much different from what T. 
S. Eliot’s was to be for Laforgue. 
Eliot continued the search for re- 
sources beyond the indigenous, long- 
ing for deeper roots. Given in terms 
of result, Eliot was to escape from 
any bondage into a distinguished 
idiom of his own and into a philoso- 
phy beyond the limits of mere 
learning. But it is at least useful to 
suggest that his further step beyond 
Longfellow’s achievement may have 
been rendered easier because he 
wrote, though unwittingly, with 
the advantages of Longfellow’s tra- 
dition in his bones. One may profit 
from that whose limitations one 
escapes. 

A line between the two can, I 
think, be traced. Longfellow’s career 
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as Smith Professor of Modern Lang- 
uages at Harvard, with all the 
resources which his travels and 
translations brought to it, was to 
lay the foundation there for a more 
than perfunctory respect for what 
The Poets and Poetry of Europe rep- 
resented. Not only the subject of 
Longfellow’s collegiate lectures and 
the title of his influential anthology 
—a book, incidentally, all too widely 
ignored in the history of American 
literary culture—it was a significant 
basis for a continued program of 
humanistic cultivation. The book 
was the  three-quarter-morocco- 
bound equivalent of what the Fen- 
way Court palace of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner was to represent in the 
importation of objets d’art. Charles 
Eliot Norton was a hyphen between 
the two: sitting first with the Dante 
group at the feet of Longfellow at 
Craigie House, and moving later to 
a place of honor in the salon at Fen- 
way Court where he could conduct 
his meticulous tuition of its jewelled 
mistress. Even Berenson, who was 
to edge him out and take over Mrs. 
Gardner and so many others in a 
widening circle, was as much Nor- 
ton’s and Harvard’s product as he 
was that of his native Lithuania. 
There were many students and 
many missionaries. Eliot the increas- 
ingly literary student of philosophy 
had both studied in the Harvard 
Yard and taken tea at Fenway 
Court. The impacts never disap- 
peared of a world larger than New 
England. What has been lost sight 
of is the sense of Longfellow’s sus- 
tained nerve. There had to be the 
chance to meet an Apollinax. 
Despite, however, the immediate 
and potential enrichment which 


such importations could bring to 
Longfellow, they carried in their 
wake, for him and for the succeed- 
ing generation of men around 
Trumbull Stickney, a suggested 
limitation. Once imported into the 
consciousness, they led to the de- 
velopment of a tragedy of connois- 
seurship. It was as though the 
importation itself was enough, and 
the mere possession of these things 
had brought their virtues with them. 
In regarding them, one tended to 
be content with the external glaze; 
in learning from them, if one wished 
himself to create, one worked from 
the outside. Thus Longfellow, who 
wished not only to import but also 
to create, sought constantly for an 
analogous spot where the foreign 
metrics and manner could be placed 
onto the American scene. It was 
a habit of decoration based on as- 
sumed relevance of bases, and his 
poetic imagination was by this, as 
otherwise, developed in terms of the 
simile. The simile is a modest figure; 
it does not claim identification with 
anything, but only discernible simi- 
larity. It displays taste more than 
emotional conviction. It has its 
values but lacks boldness. Longfel- 
low was discerning but seldom 
valiant in his poetry, and one is 
struck, in reading his poems, with 
how little he used the resources of 
the metaphor as a device. One can 
contrast his poetry, ultimately un- 
favorably, with the sometimes 
crabbed but potentially richer poeti- 
cal method of Emerson and Thor- 
eau. Such a reliance on simple 
similitude as Longfellow pursued 
tended to give a kind of flatness to 
his poetry, a deft but not multi- 
dimensionally suggestive relation be- 
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tween things or situations which was 
based on externals. Longfellow 
chiefly concerned himself with 
craftsmanship. 
IV 
It was his concept of the poet as 
craftsman rather than as divinely 
endowed seer that makes Longfel- 
low closer in spirit to the poets of 
the late eighteenth century than to 
such American contemporaries as 
Emerson and Whitman who in their 
importations took over Romantic 
philosophy rather than manners. 
Longfellow’s desire was to develop 
not so much a personal style as one 
correct in conformity. Though his 
method allowed for a wealth of 
formal variety, this was cosmopoli- 
tanism rather than individual idiom. 
Longfellow was on the humanistic 
road to the position where Eliot was 
later to place Irving Babbitt, and 
himself to pause, as one who “knows 
too much” and loses the power to 
feel. Longfellow’s theory of poetic 
composition was based on something 
not unlike what W. H. Auden has 
described as 
. the results of the co-operation of 
three mental faculties, Memory, Judgment 
and Fancy. Memory provides the raw ma- 
terial, Judgment arranges all this into a 
coherent pattern from which Fancy can 
select whatever she need for the task at 
hand. The first and last of these are private 
to the individual, Judgement is public and 
social; Judgement is to art what Public 


Spirit is to politics, or the laws of nature 
to astronomy. 


Longfellow’s was on the whole a 
secular mind. His mode of com- 
munication therefore was not so 
much through the resources of the 
imagination as through those of 
reason. For such purposes it is the 
simile which serves the poet better 
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than the metaphor does. The results, 
however, are as relatively limited as 
is the secular mind itself. 

But despite this despite, Longfel- 
low had both an ear and an eye for 
the poetic. They could carry him in 
the art of translation to such credi- 
table achievements as his version of 
the Danish song “Kong Christian 
stod ved hoien mast”; the ancient 
hymn which begins “O gladsome 
light”; and the excerpts from the 
ornate Frithiofs Saga. That the 
sentimental mode of Tegnér has 
passed does not detract from Long- 
fellow’s accomplishment of trans- 
lation. From the Spanish, on the 
other hand, as though to contrast 
with the highly figurative Tegnér, 
is the simplicity of his translation 
from Santa Teresa de Avila in her 
“Letrilla que Ilevaba por Registro 
en su Brevario,” which is fortun- 
ately brief enough so that we may 
place the original and Longfellow’s 
version in juxtaposition. There is no 
embarrassment. 


Nada te turbe, 
Nada te espante, 
Todo se pasa; 
Dios no se muda, 
La paciencia 

Todo lo alcanza; 
Quien a Dios tiene 
Nada le falta: 
Solo Dios basta. 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing; 
God never changeth; 
Patience endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 
Who God possesseth 

In nothing is wanting; 


Alone God sufficeth. 
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Longfellow’s eye and ear could 
carry him as well into his own poetic 
perceptions which are worth the 
effort of our eyes and ears to recog- 
nize: 


Leafless are the trees; 

their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad, 

like reefs of coral, Rising silent 
In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 


or the faceted sensitivities of the 
description of his old Danish song- 
book: 


Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 
As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 


or the delicately played metrics and 
the suggestion of insubstantiality in: 


White phantom city, whose 
untrodden streets 

Are rivers, and whose pavements 
are the shifting 

Shadows of palaces and strips 
of sky; 


or the symbolic reinforcement of 
mood by color, in: 


A moment only, and the 
light and glory 
Faded away, and the 
disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before; 
And the wild-roses of 
the promontory 
Around me shuddered in the 
wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 


or the manipulation of qualitative 
hexameters in the much-belabored 
Evangeline: 


Thus ere another noon they 

emerged from the shades; 
and before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes 
of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on 
the slight undulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, 
resplendent in beauty, the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the 
heads of the boatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous 
breath of magnolia blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon; and 
numberless sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered 
with blossoming hedges of roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided 
along, invited to slumber, 

Soon by the fairest of these their 
weary oars were suspended. 


These are fragments to be con- 
sidered with respect, but what so 
frequently trips Longfellow in the 
achievement of maintained distinc- 
tion through poems as a whole is 
perhaps to be found in a combina- 
tion of his habit of the simile with 
the conflict between the two Long- 
fellows. The poetic presentation of 
a situation in and for itself was not 
enough. Having presented it he 
must determine an analogy, point 
out and all too frequently spell out 
its implication. The principle of such 
relationship is that of the simile ex- 
tended into gross structure. What 
was true for him in terms of un- 
expected likenesses between other- 
wise disparate objects was also true 
in terms of the relevance of a physi- 
cal situation to a moral one. This 
was a possible way of gaining extra 
dimension for his poems, but one 
limited to the resources of Fancy. 
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For one of Longfellow’s particular 
personality it held a special danger. 
What might have been in its pre- 
sentation suited to the court often 
was in its moral analogy cut down 
and fitted to the middle-class and 
the people. 

In a poem like “Seaweed” whose 
four opening stanzas present a deft- 
ly contrived picture of some vivid 
immediacy, these lines are balanced 
by four concluding stanzas of bour- 
geois moral analogy linked by the 
poetically frightening word So. If 
he omits so or like from the con- 
cluding stanzas of his otherwise not 
unsuccessful poem “The Golden 
Mile-Stone,” the invisible ink of 
intent still comes to the surface. 
Bryant’s failures might have taught 
him otherwise, but Longfellow had 
his generosity also to blame. What 
is chiefly disturbing in Longfellow’s 
poems is his confusion of audiences, 
the frequency with which a poem 
for the court is turned by simile 
into a poem for the people. To serve 
both at once is a democratic con- 
cept, but it makes for awkward 
poetical relationships. 

But the moments when Longfel- 
low did not achieve success are not 
so important for us as those when 
he did, nor should the failures cast 
too enveloping a shadow. If the 
shadow has fallen it can be lifted 
in the case of poems like “Snow- 
Flakes,” which if not a major is at 
least a fine minor achievement: 


Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her 
garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
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Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine 
expression, 
Even as the troubled heart 
doth make 
In the white countenance 
confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 


What may be done with the 
simile can be observed in the case 
of this poem, but the similitude 
which relates our fancies and our 
heart to the heavens is not insisted 


on and is itself actually enveloped in 
a congeries of metaphors by which 
man, physical nature, the atmos- 
phere, and God become inextricably 
interwoven. Meanwhile the arrange- 


ment of sound which falls like 
compassionate snow becomes the 
poem not only of Longfellow’s craft 
and sensibility but of the air itself 
which is represented. The clouded 
sky is mingled with the clouded 
face of man. Snow-drift and cloud- 
drift merge in what Hawthorne 
would have called “the sympathy of 
nature.” By implication the wood- 
lands and field, now bare of the 
harvest, now cold, are like man in 
his desolation. But land and man 
will be warmed and comforted, for 
the troubled sky sympathizes with 
the troubled, and its tears of God 
bring no flood of anger but instead 
a blanket of shared compassion. 
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Gently the distinctions take on sig- 
nificant irrelevance. What is a chief 
virtue of the poem is the impossi- 
bility of definitive explication. The 
poem is, as a poem should be, what 
it is. The poem is, so to speak, a 
secret whose significance we can 
feel without subjecting it to rational 
surgery; we can see the kinship of 
the aspects, and we can, as Long- 
fellow especially in the final stanza 
has given the poem to us, hear the 
envelopment of a tenderness which 
comes as a natural concomitant to 
grief and gives to despair another 
definition. 


V 

It seems reasonably obvious that 
the greatest service to be rendered 
to Longfellow’s confused reputation 
would be to pare down the body of 
his poems to a core, or two cores, 
which can be regarded without un- 
due condescension. Such, I am 
afraid, is not the present situation 
as represented either in anthologies 
or in criticism. If the necessary par- 
ing seems too ruthless in its excisions, 
when subsequent additions are made 
the acts will bring a sense of in- 
creased and perhaps unexpected 
profit. The important attitude is 
neither to be seduced by popular 
fame nor to shy away from a poem 
because of it. Mr. I. A. Richards, 
in this case as in so many others, has 
given us a significant lesson both in 
criticism in general and with refer- 
ence to Longfellow in particular. 
In Practical Criticism, his example 
XIII is Longfellow’s “In the Church- 
yard at Cambridge.” The responses 
indicated it to be “by far the most 
disliked of all the poems.” Mr. Rich- 
ard’s finger pointed in admonition 


is worth remembering: 


As has been remarked before, a very wary 
eye is needed with any poetry that tends to 
implicate our stock responses. And this for 
two opposite reasons. If the easiest way to 
popularity is to exploit some stock response, 
some poem already existent, fully prepared, 
in the reader’s mind, an appearance of ap- 
pealing to such stock responses, should the 
reader happen to have discarded them, is a 
very certain way of courting failure. So that 
a poet who writes on what appears to be a 
familiar theme, in a way which, superficially, 
is only slightly unusual, runs a double risk. 
On the one hand, very many readers will not 
really read him at all. They will respond 
with the poem they suppose him to have 
written and then, if emancipated, recoil in 
horror to heap abuse on the poet’s head. On 
the other hand, less emancipated readers, 
itching to release their own stock responses, 
may be pulled up by something in the poem 
which prevents them. The result will be 
more abuse for the hapless author. 


For his subsequent reflections on 
the animadversions called forth by 
the reading of the poem, one can 
only refer to Practical Criticism it- 
self. But his conclusion that another 
than a stock reading is possible is 
worth repetition for its relevance to 
any revaluation of Longfellow: 


But another reading is possible, one by 
which the poem becomes a very unusual kind 
of thing that it would be a pity to miss. 
That so few read it in this way is not sur- 
prising, for if there is any character in 
poetry that modern readers — who derive 
their ideas of it rather from the best known 
poems of Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats or 
from our contemporaries, than from Dry- 
den, Pope or Cowper—are unprepared to en- 
counter, it is this social, urbane, highly cul- 
tivated, self-confident, temperate and easy 
kind of humour. 


The lesson to be learned, perhaps, 
both by the critic and the general 
reader, is that it is easier to find vir- 
tue when one wishes to find it. 


Hawthorne's Beginning:“ Alice Doane's Appeal” 
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Hawthorne’s published work 

throws more light than does 
the little-known “Alice Doane’s Ap- 
peal” on the genesis of the symbols 
so masterfully used in the great stories 
and novels of Hawthorne’s matur- 
ity. The tale takes us to the core of 
Hawthorne’s imagination, exhibits 
his sensibility in symbols some of 
which are more revealing than the 
later projections of a more con- 
trolled fancy, and suggests most of 
the major themes of the later work. 
The sense of universal guilt, the feel- 
ing of being fated, compelled, the 
awareness of time and death, the 
feeling of brotherhood, the themes 
of isolation and pride—all these and 
more are here in germ, explicitly or 
implicitly. Like the last romances, 
the story, if one may call it that, is 
fragmentary, more compulsive than 
controlled in imagery, and close to 
the center of Hawthorne’s deepest 
concerns and feelings. Though the 
work of Hawthorne’s middle years 
is his best, we shall not fully under- 
stand the genesis of that work until 
we have noted the revelations con- 
tained in the earliest pieces; and for 
that purpose “Alice Doane’s Ap- 
peal” is in many respects more sig- 
nificant than Fanshawe. 

The tale is not successful as a tale. 
Indeed as we have it, it is not a tale 
at all but an essay or sketch, with 
fragments of what I believe to be an 
earlier tale framed by a description 
of a ramble to Gallows Hill in the 
company of two girls to whom the 
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inner tale is represented as being 
read. One’s interest in the sketch de- 
rives from the revelation of Haw- 
thorne and the light that is thrown 
on the great tales. The very imper- 
fections of the piece—the fragmen- 
tary character of the inner tale, the 
profusion of themes, the rather 
creaky machinery by which parts of 
an early unsatisfactory tale were 
salvaged by the addition of an apolo- 
getic frame—these very imperfec- 
tions are as revealing as the already 
mature style and the occasionally 
powerful passages. 

Some years after Hawthorne’s 
death his surviving sister, Elizabeth, 
recalled that in 1825, the year of his 
graduation from college, Hawthorne 
had shown her his first work, “Seven 
Tales of My Native Land,” later de- 
stroyed after it had been refused by 
publishers, and that among the tales 
was one called “Alice Doane.” Haw- 
thorne himself refers, in the frame 
of “Alice Doane’s Appeal,” to the 
fact that the tale he read to his lis- 
teners was one of “‘a series written 
years ago,” most of which had “fed 
the flames.” If his sister’s memory 
was accurate and this internal refer- 
ence can be depended upon, the in- 
ner tale must indeed be among the 
first that Hawthorne wrote, and he 
must have written it before or just 
after he graduated from college, 
when he was beginning Fanshawe, 
which he later finished and pub- 
lished after the ‘Seven Tales” were 


1Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife (Bos- 
ton, 1888), II, 124. 
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rejected. What we have in “Alice 
Doane’s Appeal,” then, is some frag- 
ments of an earlier tale incorporated 
in a sketch written probably not 
long before its publication in 1833.’ 
If, as has been said, the late ro- 
mances should have been short 
stories, it may with equal justice be 
said of this sketch that it contains 
material for a novel. It opens with 
Hawthorne describing a walk he 
once took with two female com- 
panions to Gallows Hill. Impressed 
by the tragic and terrible history of 
the spot, where now “everything 
that should nourish man or beast 
. . . has been destroyed” by wood- 
wax, as though a physical curse had 
blasted the spot, he decided to try 
to make his companions as aware of 
the past of the ground on which they 
stood as he himself already was. Ac- 
cordingly, he read to them a tale he 
had once written about murder and 
witchcraft in seventeenth century 
Salem. Certain portions of the tale 
which he read are quoted in the 
sketch; the rest is incompletely sum- 
marized, with the transitions be- 
tween the quoted fragments man- 
aged by such expressions as “I read 
on, and... described,” “By this 
fantastic piece of description .. . I 
‘atended to throw a ghostly glimmer 
cound the reader,” and “I dare not 
give the remainder of the scene.” 
The tale thus partly quoted and 
partly summarized is highly com- 
plex. In main outline it runs like this. 
Leonard Doane, living alone with his 
sister since their parents were killed 
by Indians, and possessed by what 
2“The Hollow of the Three Hills” has been con- 
jectured to be the other survivor from “Seven Tales.” 
See N. F. Adkins, “The Early Projected Works of 


Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, XXXIX, 119-155 (1945). 
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Hawthorne calls a “morbid” affec- 
tion for her, in a jealous rage kills a 
young stranger who has made love 
to her. Then he confesses his crime 
to a wizard, who by his chuckles and 
smiles makes it clear that he already 
knows all about it and must indeed, 
through witchcraft, have had a 
hand in contriving it. Finally the 
brother and sister walk to the grave- 
yard and there witness the multitude 
of the dead rising from their graves 
and going through the actions ha- 
bitual to them in life. The fragments 
of the tale included in the sketch 
give no evidence of what Alice 
Doane’s “appeal” may have been, 
though one may conjecture that it 
may have been an appeal to jurors 
to spare her brother’s life on the 
ground that he was bewitched; nor 
do they justify the emphasis given 
by the title to Alice, who exists in 
the fragments merely as a name, 
while the characters of her brother 
and his victim are at least lightly 
sketched in. 

Nevertheless nearly all of Haw- 
thorne’s later themes are here: the 
secret guilt, the haunted mind, fate, 
the universal sin, the curse from the 
past. Leonard Doane is said to be 
conscious of a guilt deeper and more 
terrible even than that for the mur- 
der he has committed; he is haunted 
by an obscure shame and an obscure 
dread, so that the world seems cold 
and unreal, frozen and lifeless; he 
has a feeling of being compelled by 
some nameless force, of being be- 
witched. These are the strands from 
which many of Hawthorne’s finest 
and most typical tales were later 
woven. 

But the strands are not woven in 
this tale, they are tangled loosely. 
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The result is a problem rather for 
the psychoanalytic than for the 
formal or the philosophic critic. I 
have the impression as I read the tale 
that there is a tremendously sig- 
nificant revelation of Hawthorne 
here, that Hawthorne has not 
achieved the distance between him- 
self and his symbols necessary for a 
good story, and that the tale is 
curiously like the late unfinished ro- 
mances. Two or three scenes are par- 
ticularly significant. First, there is 
that part of the interview between 
Doane and the wizard in which 
Doane describes the events leading 
up to his murder of Walter Brome. 
Brome is, as Professor Stewart has 
pointed out,® an early and rather 
mechanically contrived sketch of the 
typical Hawthorne villain—hard, 
cold, egotistical, mocking, educated 
“in the cities of the old world.” But 
the significant fact is not his villainy 
but his likeness, very strongly em- 
phasized, to Doane, who, like that 
other early morbid protagonist, Fan- 
shawe, is a sympathetic character. 
He was, Doane finally realizes after 
he has killed him, the very “‘counter- 
part” of Doane himself. And the 
likeness is not simply or even chiefly 
physical; Doane recognizes in his 
enemy the traits and potentialitigs, 
both good and bad, which he knows 
to exist in himself: “. . . my soul 
had been conscious of the germ of 
all the fierce and deep passions, and 
of all the many varieties of wicked- 
ness, which accident had brought to 
their full maturity in him. Nor will 
I deny that, in the accursed one, I 
could see the withered blossom of 
every virtue, which, by a happier 
culture, had been made to bring 

3American Notebooks (New Haven, 1932), p. xlix. 
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forth fruit in me.” If in the other 
passages describing him Brome is a 
sort of stage villain, as Professor 
Stewart says, he is saved from being 
a mere contrivance by this. In him 
the adequate symbol is not achieved, 
but the Hawthorne sensibility may 
be seen at work. Hawthorne’s sym- 
pathy for the darker sides of life, 
his intuitive knowledge of the 
springs and conditions of human ac- 
tion, his sense of what E. A. Robin- 
son later expressed as “how little we 
have to do with what we are,” a 
sense which he later made the cen- 
tral theme of “Wakefield,” prevent- 
ed him equally from sentimentaliz- 
ing his protagonists and from cari- 
caturing his “villains.” It was more- 
over an aspect of his sense of broth- 
erhood, for he saw as a significant 
part of our shared fate the fact that 
we are all liable to the influence of 
conditions beyond our control. Thus 
though he exercised moral judgment, 
he condemned actions and attitudes 
rather than people. Hawthorne’s vil- 
lains are convincing precisely because 
Hawthorne understands the reasons 
for their villainy and distinguishes 
between actor and action. Wakefield 
was not an evil man, Rappaccini 
loved his daughter, Chillingworth 
was a mild and unworldly scientist 
who had led a blameless life. As 
Hawthorne said in “Fancy’s Show- 
box,” 


In truth, there is no such thing in man’s 
nature as a settled and full resolve, either 
for good or evil, except at the very moment 
of execution. . . . Man must not disclaim 
his brotherhood, even with the guiltiest, 
since, though his hand be clean, his heart 
has surely been polluted by the flitting 
phantoms of iniquity. 


But there is another passage even 
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more revealing than this. Doane con- 
tinues to tell the wizard his tale. He 
tells how he met Brome on a lonely 
road, how he was maddened by 
Brome’s revelation that Alice loved 
him, how he struck him down and 
was terrified by what he had done 
and horrified by the expression on 
the dead man’s face, where death 
looked “‘so life-like and so terrible.” 
Then, as he looked at the man he had 
just killed, he had a “vision.” The 
passage that follows is so suggestive, 
so revealing in its combination of 
power in itself and irrelevance to the 
rest of the fragments, that it must 
be quoted entire. If ever a compe- 
tent psychoanalytic study of Haw- 
thorne is done, surely this will come 
under consideration. Remembering 
the death of MHawthorne’s own 
father when Hawthorne was four, 
the neuroticism of his mother and 
his elder sister, his own years of un- 
happy seclusion, his feeling that he 
had been “saved” by his marriage, 
his lifelong restlessness which, after 
the first year or so, not even his 
marriage, happy though it was, 
could cure, one can make what he 
wishes out of this hallucination in 
which there is lacking only the ex- 
plicit transference of the guilt: 


I know not what space of time I had 
thus stood, nor how the vision came. But 
it seemed to me that the irrevocable years 
since childhood had rolled back, and a scene, 
that had long been confused and broken 
in my memory, arrayed itself with all its 
first distinctness. Me thought I stood a weep- 
ing infant by my father’s hearth; by the 
cold and blood-stained hearth where he lay 
dead. I heard the childish wail of Alice, and 
my own cry arose with hers, as we beheld 
the features of our parent, fierce with the 
strife and distorted with the pain, in which 
his spirit had passed away. As I gazed, a cold 


wind whistled by, and waved my father’s 
hair. Immediately I stood again in the lone- 
some road, no more a sinless child, but a 
man of blood, whose tears were falling fast 
over the face of this dead enemy. But the 
delusion was not wholly gone; that face 
still wore a likeness of my father; and be- 
cause my soul shrank from the fixed glare 
of the eyes, I bore the body to the lake, 
and would have buried it there. But before 
his icy sepulchre was hewn, I heard the 
voices of two travellers and fled. 


Still another scene demands special 
attention. Like the _ brother-sister 
relation and the remarkable vision 
of the dead father, it invites reading 
in psychoanalytic terms; but unlike 
them it is a persistent symbol in 
Hawthorne’s works. It is a picture 
of a frozen world. In an effort, as 
he says, to throw a “ghostly glimmer 
round the reader,” Hawthorne de- 
scribes Salem during an ice storm. 
Ice glittered everywhere in the cold 
darkness, and “One looked to be- 
hold inhabitants suited to such a 
town, glittering in icy garments, 
with motionless features, cold, spark- 
ling eyes, and just sensation enough 
in their frozen hearts to shiver at 
each other’s presence.”” Now this de- 
scription of a frozen world is quite 
unnecessary for the fragmentary 
“plot” of the inner tale; it is, in 
fact, not even satisfactorily linked 
with those fragments. Like so much 
of the material in Fanshawe, it is the 
projection of the experience of an 
immature writer who has not yet 
achieved impersonality. As in Fan- 
shawe, Hawthorne here “worked in” 
something he had known just be- 
cause it had been important to him; 
in Fanshawe it was the countryside 
around Bowdoin where he had ram- 
bled and been comparatively happy, 
in “Alice Doane’s Appeal” it was the 
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Salem in which he had shivered and 
longed to “open an intercourse with 
the world.” It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to remark that this scene sug- 
gests most of Hawthorne’s most per- 
sistent themes and character types in 
one powerful omnibus symbol that 
comes closer to actualizing the un- 
conscious than do the phantoms in 
“Fancy’s Show Box.” Here we are 
close to the deep channel of the cur- 
rent of Hawthorne’s imagination; 
here is the keystone to the arch of 
his judgments. In Fanshawe Haw- 
thorne portrayed a young man es- 
tranged from normal human re- 
lations, but in that work the strength 
of the romantic tradition which he 
was uncritically following in an ef- 
fort to write something salable 
tinged with admiration his portrait 
of the scholar-recluse; here the iso- 
lation is more impersonal because 
there is nothing—neither the self- 
portraiture in Fanshawe nor the un- 
digested romantic tradition of the 
novel—to complicate and confuse 
the projection; in later and better 
works he was able to unify mind and 
heart, judgment and feeling, so that 
isolation appears as the evil to be 
avoided, the frozen heart as the 
origin of sin. A study of the several 
forms which isolation takes in Haw- 
thorne’s work from beginning to 
end would disclose much about the 
growth of both the artist and the 
man. 

Finally, there is the climactic scene 
of the dead arising from their graves 
as Leonard and Alice Doane watch, 
certainly entranced, possibly be- 
witched, compelled in horror and 
fascination. When brother and sister 
arrive at the graveyard, graves open 
and the past inhabitants of the town 
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appear. One’s first impression on be- 
ginning to read the passage is that all 
the dead are here; at the end, one 
feels confused: are these all the dead, 
or merely the damned among the 
dead? Finally one decides that there 
is certainly a crucial confusion here 
but that it is not in the mind of the 
reader. 
The opening is clear enough: 


Each family tomb had given up its in- 
habitants .. . . There was the gray an- 
cestor, the aged mother, and all their des- 
cendants .. There, too, were the children 
who went prattling to their tomb, and 
there the maiden who yielded her early 
beauty to death’s embrace .... old de- 
fenders of the infant colony ... . pas- 
tors of the church ... ready to call the 
congregation to prayer . . . . All, im short, 
were there; the dead of other generations. 
(Italics are mine.) 


It comes, then, as a shock to read 
in the final sentence of the long 
paragraph that “none but souls ac- 
cursed were there, and fiends coun- 
terfeiting the likeness of departed 
saints.” Why this confusion of the 
damned with the dead? Is Haw- 
thorne more Calvinistic than the 
Puritans themselves and condemning 
to perdition not only the unregener- 
ate but all the former inhabitants of 
Salem? To ask such a question is to 
answer it: no one who knows Haw- 
thorne’s works can suppose that he 
believed in the doctrine of total de- 
pravity; and of course even if he had 
believed in it, he could not have 
found in the doctrine any sanction 
for picturing all the dead among the 
damned. No, this passage has noth- 
ing whatever to do with Haw- 
thorne’s beliefs. And it is just as 
clear that it is not structurally de- 
manded by the rest of the tale. 
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Nothing in the inner tale is clarified, 
nothing strengthened, by this radical 
confusion. Logically, the paragraph 
is simply inept. Yet the confusion is 
significant. In the hideousness, the 
agony, the torment ascribed to all the 
dead, Hawthorne’s psychic experi- 
ence is speaking, as it is in the picture 
of the icy world. Only in the last, 
anticlimactic and unconvincing sen- 
tence does he criticize and rational- 
ize his feeling. In a vivid page he 
projects his symbol; in a sentence he 
guards himself against the accusa- 
tion that he has been guilty of an 
error of judgment. None but the 
damned were here, but all were 
damned! Such a statement could not 
be allowed to stand, must be modi- 
fied by the addition of “‘counterfeit- 
ing” fiends. In just the same way the 
strongly felt description of the 
frozen world had to be called, in 
the first sentence of the following 
paragraph, a “fantastic piece of de- 
scription.” Just so the whole tale 
must be framed in comments calcu- 
lated to remove it to a safe distance. 
There is more revelation here than 
is intended. Hawthorne wanted to 
open an intercourse with the world, 
but he had no desire to lay bare his 
mind and heart to the casual reader. 
But of course it depends on what 
one means by expression whether 
this tale is deeply expressive or not. 
On the psychological level I think it 
expresses a great deal; artistically it 
expresses very little. The later great 
tales are both more impersonal and 
finally more expressive, for in them 
fantasy has been transmuted into 
art. Not until he had achieved his 
full artistic stature could he, in 
“Young Goodman Brown,” deal in 
universal, permanent, and _ fully 
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meaningful terms with this sense of 
the universality of guilt. 

The sketch ends with a frame 
paragraph which might serve as a 
key to the purpose of his use of the 
past in all his works. The reading of 
the manuscript story had produced 
the desired effect, it had made the 
past come alive for the listeners. “I 
had reached the seldom trodden 
places of their hearts, and found the 
wellspring of their tears.” Haw- 
thorne had achieved the effect which 
any young writer in 1830 who was 
uncertain of his powers might be ex- 
pected to desire. But the emphasis 
in the end is not on what Hawthorne 
as artist has achieved but on what 
his recreation of the past has done 
and should do. “And now the past 
had done all it could.” And what 
was that? 

It was, as Hawthorne put it, “to 
assist the imagination in appealing 
to the heart”; and the heart in Haw- 
thorne’s usage suggests both emo- 
tions and will. Perhaps in most gen- 
eral terms we could say that the 
vision of the past was intended to 
arouse the emotions of pity and ter- 
ror, pity for the unfortunate dead 
and terror because they were so like 
ourselves. The emphasis throughout 
the tale is on the continuity of past 
and present; and the final sentence 
re-emphasizes the point which has 
been made both implicitly and ex- 
plicitly throughout: 

And here, in dark, funereal stone, should 
rise another monument, sadly commemora- 
tive of the errors of an earlier race, and not 
to be cast down while the human heart has 
one infirmity that may result in crime. 


The belief in witchcraft, and the 
judicial murders that it led to, Haw- 
thorne has said in symbol and state- 
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ment, are fortunately things of the 
past, but our kinship with the perse- 
cutors and the persecuted remains 
and will remain. We too know the 
evil passions of the wizard, the emo- 
tions of the murderer and the mur- 
dered, the fear of the victims; we 
too tread the streets of an icy and 
still bewitched village. Death so ter- 
rible and so lifelike and life so help- 
less, so frozen, so deathlike, have 
appeared before us to be recognized 
for what they are. The past has il- 
luminated the present. 

In the process of that illumina- 
tion Hawthorne has made use of 
symbols very similar to some that 
the psychoanalysts have found to be 
common revelations of psychic pro- 
cesses. I shall refrain from venturing 
an amateur interpretation, but it 
must be clear to anyone with even 
a very general acquaintance with 
psychoanalysis that the material in- 
vites interpretation. One can only 
hope that if Hawthorne is analyzed 
as Poe and others have been, the ef- 
fort will be an intelligent one that 
will not attempt to explain away 
either his genius or his wisdom in 
terms of a complex. For certainly no 
American was a saner man, and per- 
haps none was wiser, than Haw- 
thorne; but if it is also true that 
none has had greater sympathy for 
man’s deepest terrors, his sense of 
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guilt, his anxieties, perhaps we would 
do well to look to this tale for a part 
of the reason. Poe was more neurotic 
and his art exploits more fully the 
terrors of the irrational, but Haw- 
thorne too had a haunted mind, a 
mind haunted by visions of time, 
death, and evil. In “Alice Doane’s 
Appeal” he has given us a glimpse 
of some of the raw material out of 
which he wrought his greatest 
works. 

It has sometimes been suggested 
that Hawthorne served no appren- 
ticeship despite the appearance of 
one in the more than a decade he 
spent in Salem after graduating 
from college, that his earliest tales 
are as good as his latest. But “Alice 
Doane’s Appeal” is clear evidence, if 
any were needed, that he did serve 
an apprenticeship; and it suggests, 
as does Fanshawe, that the process 
of coming to artistic maturity was 
one of learning to deal objectively 
and impersonally with his deepest 
concerns. Considered with the late 
romances, with which it has so much 
in common, it suggests that Haw- 
thorne’s artistic career began and 
ended with efforts so to project the 
past as to make it useful in the edu- 
cation of the will, which is con- 
cerned with the future. In Haw- 
thorne’s beginning was his end, and 
in his end his beginning. 


The Real Thing 


A Parable for Writers of Fiction 


GORHAM 


ENRY James’s short story, 
H “The Real Thing,” is not, 
of course, a true parable. 
Its surface is not simple enough; 
James generally used too elaborate 
machinery to bring off his short 
stories. Nor is the meaning of “The 
Real Thing” seemingly inexhaust- 
ible, which is the parable’s mark. 
Yet this short story does have a para- 
bolic meaning for a select class of 
readers, namely, those who have a 
professional interest in the technique 
of fiction. 
If we reduce James’s short story 
to a simple parabolic form, it might 
be put like this: 


The Parable of the Models 


Because of straitened circumstances, a 
Gentleman and a Lady were constrained to 
offer themselves as Models to an Artist who 
did illustrations in black and white. In the 
drawing-room they were a distinguished 
couple, and they persuaded the Artist to try 
them on the ground that they were “the 
real thing.” But the Artist had trouble in 
doing them. The illustrations he made were 
too photographic. A vital element was lack- 
ing, and those who ordered his illustrations 
began to complain of something deadening 
in his work. 

The Artist did better work when he used 
for a model of a princess a little cockney 
woman who could represent the role. One 
day he engaged a young Italian street-vendor 
and the young man proved to be gifted for 
posing as an aristocrat. The cockney woman 
and the Italian man were not “the real 
thing” but they proved to be the ideal 
thing. The Artist was obliged to dismiss the 
Gentleman and the Lady, but before they 
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left, they went into the kitchen and pre- 
pared tea for the Artist and his two Models. 
As servants, the Lady and the Gentleman 
were the ideal thing. 


What is this parable about? Plain- 
ly, it is about the preference that 
graphic artists and literary artists 
have for inventing characters rather 
than copying characters from actual 
life. James’s narrating artist in “The 
Real Thing” speaks of his “innate 
preference for the represented sub- 
ject over the real one: the defect of 
the real one was so apt to be a lack 
of representation.” James has made 
a little story out of the truth that 
art does not copy life but grows 
from suggestions offered by life. A 
close reading of “The Real Thing” 
will show that woven into it is “a 
figure in the carpet” that James in- 
tended his fellows in the writing of 
fiction to decipher. 

To many readers of “The Real 
Thing” this “figure in the carpet” 
will appear only as substantiating 
detail, stuff put in to increase veri- 
similitude and to authenticate the 
studio atmosphere of the tale. And 
indeed the Irish novelist Sean O’- 
Faolain, acting on the belief that 
Henry James tells too much, has of- 
fered a cut version of “The Real 
Thing” which leaves out most of 
the “figure.” What O’Faolain’s cut 
version does is to throw into relief 
the amusing anecdote that is the 
“storyable core” of James’s story, 
but it robs this core of the parabolic 
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significance James has been at pains 
to insert. I propose to do the op- 
posite of O’Faolain’s concentration 
on plot and to expatiate on the ma- 
terial he would remove from James’s 
text. This will show that what at- 
tracted James to his anecdote was 
the chance it gave for clarifying 
what might be called the “medium- 
test” for characters. 

“The Real Thing” is narrated by 
an artist who receives a call from a 
Major Monarch and his wife, both 
tall, middle-aged, well-mannered, 
“smart” in the social sense, but now 
dreadfully poor. They want to sit 
for hire. The narrator reflects that 
they would make a drawing-room 
look well, and then he reflects 
further that a drawing-room itself 
always ought to be a picture. It 
also strikes the artist that Mrs. 
Monarch would make a good model 
for jackets in a fashionable shop and 
that the Major could be what today 
we would call “a man of distinc- 
tion” in an advertisement. He ob- 
serves to himself that both look too 
distinguished to be celebrities, since 
celebrities rarely look distinguished. 
They would photograph extremely 
well, and in fact the photographers 
have been after them. 

The most interesting observation 
he makes is this one: “in the pictor- 
ial sense I had immediately seen 
them. I had seized their type—I had 
already settled what I would do with 
it. Something that wouldn’t ab- 
solutely have pleased them, I after- 
wards reflected.” To sum up the 
artist’s impressions: the couple ap- 
plying for work as models for the 
romances of society which he illus- 
trated look exactly the part they 
play in real life, whereas the pic- 
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torial thing they suggest is some- 
thing else, undefined except as a 
treatment they wouldn’t like. 
“Somehow,” the narrator says, 
“with all their perfections I didn’t 
easily believe in them” and yet, de- 
spite his misgivings, he takes them 
on. That is, he does what the novel- 
ist, usually the immature novelist, 
does when he tries to put a real per- 
son into a book. 

James tells us a good deal about 
his artist’s troubles with the real 
thing. Mrs. Monarch sat almost as 
motionless as if she were before a 
camera. “After a few times,” says 
the artist-narrator, “I began to find 
her too insurmountably stiff; do 
what I would with it my drawing 
looked like a photograph or a copy 
of a photograph.” She kept coming 
out too tall in his drawings. More- 
over, there was no variety. “I placed 
her in every conceivable position 
.. . She was always a lady certainly, 
and into the bargain was always the 
same lady. She was the real thing, 
but always the same thing.” 

The case was worse with Major 
Monarch. “He became useful only 
for the representation of brawny 
giants... and the thing in the world 
I most hated was the danger of be- 
ing ridden by a type.” 

At this point an artist friend back 
from Italy calls on the narrator and 
looks at his recent work. 

“T don’t know—I don’t like your 
types,” he says. 

“I’ve had a couple of new 
models.” 

“T see you have. They won't 
do.” 


Soon after this visit, the publisher 
for whom the narrator is illustrating 
on trial the first volume of a de luxe 
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edition gives a warning: many of 
the illustrations are not what he has 
been looking for. The narrator is 
forced to abandon his models or risk 
losing the contract to illustrate the 
entire set of volumes. 

In contrast to the Monarchs, 
there are in this story two profes- 
sional models, a Miss Churm and a 
young Italian named Oronte. When 
she is not posing, Miss Churm is a 
small, poorly educated cockney 
woman, but when she was posing, 
well—She was a meagre little Miss 
Churm, but she was an ample 
heroine of romance.” She had a 
knack, and a mother-wit, and 
whimsical sensibility, and a love of 
the theatre. Costume her as a Rus- 
sian princess, pose her, and she 
looked “distinguished and charm- 
ing, foreign and dangerous.” “The 
value of such a model,” the narrator 
notes, “resided precisely in the fact 


that she had no positive stamp, com- 
bined of course with the other fact 
that what she did have was a curious 
and inexplicable talent for imita- 
tion. Her usual appearance was 


like a curtain which she could 
draw up at request for a capital 
performance. This performance was 
simply suggestive; but it was a word 
to the wise—it was vivid and 
pretty.” 

Oronte had been a pushcart ven- 
dor of ices before he became a 
combination servant and model for 
the narrator. In an uncultivated 
way, his attitudes and expressions 
are constantly making pictures; he 
“had in a wonderful degree the 
sentiment de la pose.” Oronte and 
Miss Churm posing together as Rut- 
land Ramsay saying extraordi- 
nary things to Artemisia at the 
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piano while she fingers out a difficult 
piece of music were exactly right, 
whereas the trouble with the draw- 
ings of the Monarchs was that they 
looked exactly like them. ‘““When I 
drew the Monarchs I couldn’t, 
somehow, get away from them— 
get into the character I wanted to 
represent.” 

And so the narrator has to re- 
solve his crisis with his publisher by 
sending the real thing away and by 
choosing the ideal thing for his 
drawings. 

The Monarchs take their failure 
gallantly. In the comraderie of the 
studio Mrs. Monarch improves the 
hair-dress of Miss Churm, and the 
Major, looking for something useful 
to do, cleans up the breakfast things 
in the little kitchen. “If my servants 
were my models, my models might 
be my servants. They would reverse 
the parts—the others could sit for 
the ladies and gentlemen, and they 
would do the work. They would 
still be in the studio—it was an in- 
tense dumb appeal to me not to turn 
them out.” This ending has been 
prefigured by James when he has the 
fleeting thought visit his artist that 
he might use Major Monarch as a 
footman in a scene in which Oronte 
was playing the gentleman. 

We have now traced in detail the 
“figure in the carpet” as a writer of 
fiction intently scanning the tex- 
ture of James’s story would make 
it out. The “figure” would convey 
something like this. There is for each 
art-medium a special suitability of 
characters. In the art of the motion 
picture this is discovered by a screen- 
test. In the medium of prose fiction, 
short or long, there is a fiction-test, 
and most real people can’t pass it. 
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Real people as a rule supply hints 
only for fictive people, just as Major 
Monarch supplies a hint for the 
footman he isn’t and Oronte sup- 
plies hints for the gentleman he 
isn’t. The copying of life-models for 
fiction is bad business; it’s hard to 
scale them down, it’s hard to avoic 
a sit-still photographic quality, it’s 
hard to make them magnetic. The 
upshot is that you have to cast your 
characters especially for the short 
story, novelette or novel. Your in- 
vented characters must be ideal for 
the parts they have to play in the 
fictions you are inventing. 

That is the parabolic substance of 
James’s story. That I am not reading 
too much into Henry James’s in- 
tention can, I think, be ascertained 
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by anyone who wiil consult the pre- 
faces to The Wings of the Dove and 
The Ambassadors, included in the 
collection, The Art of the Novel. In 
one James describes the casting of 
Milly Threale, over whom the sword 
of a fatal sickness visibly hangs by 
a thread but who has so many ad- 
vantages apart from the disadvan- 
tage of precarious health. In the 
other he casts Strether, a man of 
mature character and of strong but 
not predominant imagination. James 
was so meticulous in describing his 
own fiction-tests for characters that 
it is impossible to think he did not 
have in mind the fiction writer’s 
problems as well as the problems of 
the illustrative artist when he com- 


posed “The Real Thing.” 


Spotlighted 


JoserH JoeL KEITH 


Spotlighted by the bad and curious eye, 
by the indifferent and by the weak— 
ashen and tense, the sitting criminal 
awaits the accusation, sees nearby 

one paid friend who will speak. 


Minutes grow longer. Free and held men pass. 
Soon he is up, obedient as his name 

hangs in the air a minute, caught and noosed, 
tied to the pull of tautness, as the law’s 

long fingers point at shame. 


Nighttime, the paradox of strange far peace, 

lends him her nearness, height and stars. 

Day’s men parade one moment: three in front rows; 
accuser; jurors—sharers of his guilt 


the other side of bars. 


The — of Man: Joyce's Finnegans Wake 


MarvIN MAGALANER 


EBELLION was the chief 
R force in Joyce’s life. Neither 

his religion nor his nation 
could subdue him. In his dealings 
with publishers and printers, he 
maintained an uncompromising atti- 
tude on questions of censorship. Nor 
would he compromise with his audi- 
ence to the extent of simplifying or 
diluting a passage whose essential 
quality might have been lost through 
revision. Thoroughly misun- 
derstood, unread except in smoke- 
filled reading rooms by furtive schol- 
ars, self-exiled from an Ireland too 
narrow to hold him and from a re- 
ligion which had conflicted with his 
vigorous ego, maligned by a Shaun- 
type society which preferred amen- 
able mediocrity to rebellious genius, 
James Joyce had greater need than 
most writers to construct for him- 
self a myth which would offer some 
degree of stability in a disintegrating 
modern world. 

Although worked out in intricate 
and complicated detail in the Wake, 
the framework of his “monomyth” 
(581)* is plain, simple and sturdy. 
A disintegrating civilization, one in 
which, as Yeats says, “Things fall 
apart,” because “the centre cannot 
hold . . . ,” implies eventual de- 
struction and complete oblivion, the 
negation of human progress. Joyce’s 
means of escape from so negative 
a view of life lay in his skill in adapt- 
ing to his peculiar needs the idea of 
cyclical history. If the final blotting 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to pages of the 
Viking Press edition of Finnegans Wake. 


out of our contemporary world be 
but the prelude to the flowering of a 
new civilization arising out of the 
ashes of the old, then despair may 
give way to the hope of affirmation, 
and the nervous sense of impending 
doom may be replaced by the re- 
signed acceptance of the idea that 
from death will come renewed life. 
Or, as Joyce put it, “‘all that has been 
done has yet to be done and done 
again, when’s day’s woe, and lo, 
you’re doomed, joyday dawns and, 
la, you dominate.” (194) 

No credit, of course, can be given 
to Joyce as the discoverer of the cyc- 
lical idea. It is at least as ancient as 
early Hindu culture, and its use in 
the construction of a pseudo-myth is 
as recent as Yeat’s A Vision, which 
went even further than Joyce’s plan 
in predicting the end of the present 
cycle of the world’s development at 
the end of the twentieth century. 
But the explanation of cyclical his- 
tory upon which Joyce drew most 
heavily for Finnegans Wake is that 
of the eighteenth-century Italian 
philosopher, Giambattista Vico. 

Vico’s conception of universal his- 
tory, enunciated in his work, La 
Scienza Nuova (1725), would divide 
history into three great ever-recur- 
ring stages or cycles: the divine, the 
heroic, the human, with a smaller, 
chaotic interlude in which forces are 
set into motion which result in the 
reestablishment of the divine period 
and the repetition endlessly of the 
same cyclical movement. He had ar- 
rived at this rather arbitrary set of 
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divisions as a result of his ambitious 
attempt to devise scientifically a sys- 
tem which would be able to account 
for apparently inexplicable similari- 
ties in language, custom, and even 
personal traits, among peoples wide- 
ly separated in space or time. In the 
words of Jules Michelet’s engaging 
explanation of Vico’s purpose: 


tracer l'histoire universelle, éternelle qui se 
produit dans le temps sous la forme des his- 
toires particulieres, décrire le cercle idéal 
dans lequel tourne le monde réel: voila l’objet 
de la nouvelle science. Elle est tout a la fois 
la philosophie et Vhistoire de l’humanité. 


The wholeness of Vico’s philoso- 
phy, its universal scope, appealed 
strongly to Joyce, at first for its own 
sake, and then for the ease with 
which its principles could be modi- 
fied and adapted to his own plan of 
history. He saw that he could ac- 
count for the shape of things to 
come by proving that history had 
followed a clearly discernible and 
consistent pattern in the past. Edu- 
cated in the rigorous discipline of 
Jesuit scholastic exercises, Joyce 
naturally would find congenial to 
his temperament a view of history 
which, although all-embracing, was 
nevertheless capable of ‘“‘exagmina- 
tion” (497) in orderly, logical sec- 
tions. He saw clearly the advantage 
of having ready to hand an estab- 
lished, public framework on which 
to build his private myth. He saw 
the pragmatic value for himself in 
the numerous parallels which Vico 
had drawn: the correspondence, for 
instance, between the ages, divine, 
heroic, human, and the prehistoric, 
fabulous (or mythological), and his- 
torical periods; or the parallel be- 
tween Vico’s ages and the develop- 
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ment of language from hieroglyphic 
or sacred symbols of communica- 
tion, through metaphorical or poetic 
expression, to the abstract language 
of our present “human” period. Spe- 
cifically, he was attracted to the 
idea of social and political develop- 
ment from the age of blundering 
giants, propelled forward and up- 
ward by their animistic fear of, and 
reverence for, the thunder; to the 
age of patriarchs, with its heroic 
aristocracies (ancient Greece is a 
good example); and finally to the age 
of reasonable humanity living under 
monarchies and democracies until 
decay sets in and the resulting chaos 
and turbulence plant the seeds which 
will reproduce the three-fold cycle. 
To orientate his own position, and 
the plight of contemporary men 
in general, with respect to Vico’s 
cercle idéal of human progress, 
but in terms of modern narrative 
projection, became Joyce’s major 
job. 

He did not try to obscure his pur- 
pose, and Finnegans Wake abounds 
in concrete statements of the theory, 
in the light of world history. ““Gricks 
may rise and Troysirs fall . . . for 
in the byways of high improvidence 
that’s what makes lifework leaving 
and the world’s a cell for citters to 
cit in” (11) contains essential state- 
ment of the proposition on which 
the book is based. Joyce hammered 
home his point again and again 
through the six hundred odd pages 
of his “‘cyclological” (220) novel. 
“The house of Atreox is fallen in- 
deedust (Ilyam, Ilyum! Maeromor 
Mournomates!) . . . but deeds 
bounds going arise again.” (55) 

Although outward forms of 
things may change, governments 
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may rise, decline, and be replaced 
by others, actually nothing is per- 
manently lost in the history of the 
race: “Yet is no body present here 
which was not there before. Only is 
order othered. Nought is nulled.” 
(613) In this view, history becomes 
the tale of “one world burrowing 
on another,” (275) and deriving 
from its predecessor primal change- 
less qualities which it, in turn, passes 
on intact to the next stage. The in- 
stitutions of an age, its law courts 
and churches and literary criticism, 
may decay and disappear; but re- 
ligion, married love, bodily disinte- 
gration, and hope of rebirth are 
deathless attributes of any and all 
ages. 

Briefly and inadequately stated— 
for Finnegans Wake defies para- 
phrase—the narrative projection of 
cyclical history begins in the Wake 
with the giant Tim Finnegan, brick- 
layer, whose fall from a ladder and 
subsequent death bring the prehis- 
toric age to an end. To supplant him, 
the heroic patriarch, father of us 
all, Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker 
(better known as HCE), arises from 
the debris of the earlier period. Even 
as the reader is introduced to Ear- 
wicker, however, the process of de- 
cay is already well advanced, and it 
is only a matter of time until HCE’s 
twin sons, Shem and Shaun, will 
eclipse the father, rise in the human 
age to the ascendant position, to be 
overwhelmed in turn by the chaos 
which is inevitable as a prelude t 
the recommencement of the thr: 
cycles. 


II 
Although constantly berated, by 
those who do not take the time to 
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read him, for his “private” frames 
of reference, actually Joyce appears 
to be straining to give his admitted- 
ly elaborate myth the support of as 
many established, traditional, pub- 
licly recognized writings as he can 
muster. Side by side, and often in- 
tertwining, the Christian story of 
Paradise lost and regained, the Irish 
myth of Finn MacCool and Diar- 
muid and Grania, the Celtic tale of 
the prankquean, the French ro- 
mance of Tristan and Iseult, La Fon- 
taine’s fable of the Ondt and the 
Gracehoper—all have the function 
of helping the reader to get his bear- 
ings in unfamiliar territory by serv- 
ing as guideposts along the “Vico 
Road.” (452) Their use in this novel 
is not unlike the use which T. S. Eliot 
frequently makes of well-known 
snatches of verse. They put the 
reader in the proper mood, help to 
give him the mental set with which 
to approach the larger, more signifi- 
cant whole—Joyce’s myth of man 
in history. 

Traditional myths in Finnegans 
Wake serve another purpose too. To 
prove that through all ages “the 
same roturns,” (18) Joyce needed 
more elemental, more vibrant evi- 
dence than the cold patterns of ob- 
jectively recorded history. He need- 
ed heroes and heroines whose pat- 
tern of behavior was drawn from 
the well of the popular imagination. 
Here again Vico came to the rescue 
with his theory of the origin of 
mythical heroes. The hero, said Vico, 
is merely the projection of the ideal 
character of a people. A national or 
racial group has a tendency to place 
ideal types under proper names, and 
then to endow those proper names 
with personal attributes. This he il- 
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lustrates by reference to Hercules. 
A man named Hercules once per- 
formed a brave deed. Primitive men- 
tality, not able to grasp the abstrac- 
tion of “a Hercules,” simply called 
any brave man who seemed to fit the 
pattern, in later years, “Hercules.” 
In short, to consider Hermes, Romu- 
lus, Athena as names for the expres- 
sion of the national character of this 
or that country is to get close to the 
truth. This was Joyce’s cue. 

If the mythical heroes of a culture 
can come alive again in the shape of 
those who resemble the originals, 
then, in Joyce’s myth, the Finn Mac- 
Cool of heroic Ireland may return, 
and there is hope of Finn-again. 
“(lost leaders live! the heroes re- 
turn!)” (74) If the patterns of 
mythical behavior are constant and 
may recur in modern dress, the way 
lies open for elaborate identification 
of the Earwicker household in con- 
temporary Chapelizod with the 
deathless characters of medieval 
chivalry in the story of Tristan. 

HCE is identified now with Tris- 
tan, the passionate lover, now with 
King Mark, the aging ruler with a 
fondness for a young, beautiful 
bride, Iseult. The latter is sometimes 
the wife of HCE, Anna Livia Plura- 
belle (ALP), and sometimes, in the 
incestuous by-ways of dream, their 
young daughter, Isobel. In general, 
there is very little direct equating of 
the original mythical characters to 
those of Joyce’s myth. Much more 
subtly the contrast is drawn by hun- 
dreds of allusions to the Tristan 
story woven into the fabric of the 
Wake. Their appearance throughout 
the Earwicker saga, in the ordered 
profusion at the creation of which 
Rabelais and Joyce excel, points up 
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the similarity implicitly. But the 
cumulative effect of the mighty out- 
pouring, continually impinging up- 
on the reader’s consciousness, makes 
the desired conclusions inescapable 
—and much more effective than the 
mere telling. 

The myth of Tristan and Iseult 
in Finnegans Wake acts as narrative 
expression for the idea that, in every 
age, the love of one human being for 
another forms a predictable and un- 
changing pattern. With us always 
we have the gallant hero-lover type 
—whether Tristan or HCE. The 
promiscuous, flirtatious Iseult re- 
mains constantly inconstant from 
cycle to cycle. Nor is the third mem- 
ber of the triangle lacking in any 
age. The lustful King Mark of med- 
ieval legend, Earwicker the middle- 
aged seducer of Irish Womanhood, 
the sugar-daddy of Peaches Brown- 
ing fame—all are manifestations to 
Joyce of the pattern of history in 
one of its numerous facets. And his 
overwhelming insistence on telling 
and retelling in countless guises the 
plot of the Tristan story is simply 
his way of projecting into vivid nar- 
rative his belief that 


Those sort of things which has been going 
on onceaday in and twiceaday out every 
other nachtistag among all kinds of pro- 
miscious individuals at all ages in private 
homes and reeboos publikiss and allover all 
and elsewhere throughout secular sequence 
the country over and overabroad has been 
particularly stupendous. (66) 


Probably to reinforce his argu- 
ment that the outlines of the Tristan 
formula are not confined to national 
boundaries or particular periods, he 
introduced an analogue, the Celtic 
myth of Diarmuid and Grania. At 
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times, one myth fades into the other, 
only to reappear on later pages dis- 
tinct once more. In the Diarmuid- 
Grania myth, Finn MacCool is the 
equivalent of King Mark of the Tris- 
tan story. He wishes to marry 
Grania, but she places a “gaesa” or 
charm on Diarmuid, the man of her 
choice, compelling him to elope with 
her. Iseult, in the French version, at- 
tains the same end by tricking 
Mark’s faithful retainer, Tristan, 
into drinking a love potion which 
binds him forever to her in unreason- 
ing passion. In both myths there is 
wild pursuit of the offending lovers 
by the aging monarchs and eventual 
capture in the woods. In both, the 
hero refrains, through a sense of 
loyalty, from consummating a mar- 
riage undertaken under shady pre- 
tensions; Tristan shuns the second 
Iseult, his legal wife, while Diarmuid 
refuses Grania the attentions of a 
husband out of respect to Finn. 

If any one mythical character 
may be said to dominate the Wake, 
and Joyce’s thinking, then purely on 
the number of times he is invoked, 
the nod goes to Finn MacCumhal— 
pronounced Finn MacCool. A care- 
ful comparison of Finnegans Wake 
with Chapter XIII of John A. Mac- 
culloch’s book, Celtic (in The Myth- 
ology of All Races), is enough to 
convince the reader that Joyce was 
more than superficially interested in 
the warrior-giant of that period of 
Irish history which is shrouded in 
hazy speculation. In Finn, Joyce un- 
doubtedly saw a legitimate ancestor 
for his modern hero, Humphrey 
Chimpden Earwicker. The title 
which Joyce gave to his book, ar- 
rived at very deliberately and only 
after years of rumination, is an in- 
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dication of the importance which 
the author placed upon the Finn- 
Earwicker parallel. 

Like Finn, Earwicker is half 
Norse, an invader from the main- 
land who becomes a staunch defen- 
der of the soil of Ireland against for- 
eign attack. Finn means “white” or 
“fair”; and Earwicker’s son, the 
embodiment of his father, is given 
the name of Kevin, which means 
“Fairborn” in the Irish tongue. Both 
Finn and HCE live close to Dublin 
and are connected with activities on 
the river Liffey. Both are involved in 
adventures in Tir fo Thiunn, Land 
under Waves, Finn when he enters 
the heavenly region as a God, Ear- 
wicker when he finds himself im- 
prisoned beneath Lough Neagh at 
the conclusion of his trial, a signifi- 
cant difference when one considers 
that Finn lived in the happy days 
of an earlier, heroic cycle while the 
humpbacked bartender of Chapel- 
izod is the representative of our 
present dying age. “One tradition,” 
says Macculloch, “alleged that, like 
Arthur, Fionn [Finn] was still liv- 
ing secretly somewhere, within a hill 
or on an island, ready to come .. . 
in the hour of his country’s need 

” Tt is easy to see why Joyce, 
“self exiled in upon his ego,” (184) 
“Trish emigrant the wrong way out,” 
(190) should have used Finn as the 
symbol of a happier Ireland. “Once 
it happened, so it may again.” (625) 

From his storehouse of obscurities, 
Joyce selected the Irish legend of 
Jarl van Hoother and the prank- 
quean (21) toenrich his myth. Ap- 
parently the narrative of Grace 
O’Malley’s three-time kidnapping 
of the sons of the Earl as repayment 
for a supposed snub by that lord of 
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the castle, and the subsequent wild 
but fruitless pursuits of the mis- 
chievous kidnapper, was carefully 
chosen for its associative values. The 
incident, first of all, stresses the 
ritual aspect of myth, especially im- 
portant in the cyclical context of 
Finnegans Wake. Three times the 
prankquean appears at the gate of 
the castle; three times she pro- 
pounds her riddle and is rebuffed. 
Each time, until the last one, she 
snatches up one of the earl’s children 
in her anger, and leads the anguished 
earl a merry chase, eludes him, only 
to reappear after forty years to re- 
peat the ritual. The legend, in other 
words, rehearses on a small scale the 
cyclical movement of Joyce’s myth. 
Even the thunder, coming at the 
end of the third cycle to usher in a 
new round, is present in the sound 
of the slamming door. 

Going one step further, the 
prankquean episode contains in mi- 
crocosm numerous mythical forces 
which receive their full development 
later on in the Wake. In the two 
pages which Joyce allots to the inci- 
dent, most of the major characters 
of his “Pageant of Past History” 
(221) pass in review. Adam and Eve 
set the time of the occurrence. The 
gay young prankquean who seized 
the child and “started to rain and 
to rain,” (21) is Anna Livia Plura- 
belle, river-wife of HCE. Hilary and 
Christopher, the “jiminy” whom she 
abducts at regular intervals, are 
Kevin and Jerry, the twin sons of 
ALP and Earwicker, another in- 
carnation of Jarl van Hoother. But 
this is just the beginning. In an at- 
tempt to introduce the analogy of 
Tristan and Iseult, Joyce’s ingenuity 
works overtime. After kidnapping 
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Hilary, “she provorted him to the 
onecertain allsecure and he became 
a tristian.” (22) Following the epi- 
sode through on this level, we find 
that other obscurities become clear. 
The prankquean prefaces each state- 
ment of her riddle with “Mark the 
Wans,” “Mark the Twy,” “Mark the 
Tris.” Van Hoother-Earwicker- 
Mark is undoubtedly King Mark, 
whose close relative, Hilary-Jerry- 
Tristan, has been seduced by the 
woman in the case, Prankquean- 
Anna Livia-Iseult. The reader is not 
allowed to forget the Diarmuid- 
Grania parallel either, for the nar- 
rator’s favorite oath resolves itself 
every time into a distorted anagram 
of the name Diarmuid (“be der- 
mot,” “‘be redtom,” “‘be dom ter.’’) 
It would be hard to imagine another 
passage of comparable length which 
compressed as many relevant asso- 
Ciative variations on a theme as does 
the episode of the prankquean. Nor 
has this sketchy examination ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the le- 
gend. For if we look at Finnegans 
Wake as the great, sprawling dream 
of everybody, each of its episodes 
acquires deeper, fresher meaning. 


III 

Finnegans Wake is the dream of 
H. C. Earwicker, tavernkeeper, on 
a warm evening. After carrying to 
artistic completion in Ulysses a de- 
scription of an ordinary day in the 
life of ordinary Mr. Leopold Bloom, 
Joyce decided to turn his talents to 
the much more difficult job of de- 
picting just as completely the mind 
of an average citizen of modern Ire- 
land in sleep. His close friend, Eu- 
gene Jolas, tells us that Joyce was 
“an intensely conscious observer of 
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the unconscious drama . . . was al- 
ways eager to discuss them [dreams], 
because they interested him as im- 
ages of the nocturnal universe.” Liv- 
ing much of his adult life in Zurich 
and other European capitals, he was 
close to the excitement surrounding 
discoveries relating to dreams and 
the unconscious mind. Freud and 
Jung were more than names to him. 

And while Freud and Jung may 
have disagreed in matters of detail 
concerning the relation of dream to 
myth, Joyce’s genius for extracting 
from any system what suited his 
special needs allowed him to build 
his “Eyrawyggla saga” (48) on ele- 
ments from both which, to the mind 
of the lay reader, would not appear 
to conflict. 

In explaining his race psychology 
in Totem and Taboo, Freud declares 
that “we base everything upon the 


assumption of a psyche of the mass 


” 
. 


and later that “fa continuity 
in the emotional life of mankind” is 
necessary to the holding of his 
theory. As an example of what he 
means by these abstractions, he cites 
the “sense of guilt” which may sur- 
vive for many generations after the 
act which gave rise to the original 
emotion in the ancestors of the race. 
No layman would find difficulty in 
reconciling these statements with 
those of Freud’s disciple, Jung, who 
broke with the master over the inter- 
pretation of the unconscious. Jung 
denies that the unconscious is per- 
sonal in its deeper levels. At least one 
layer of it is not derived from per- 
sonal experience. This part, universal 
in its manifestations, is called the 
collective unconscious. The contents 
of this collective unconscious he 
calls “‘archetypes,” ancient and pri- 
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mordial images impressed upon the 
minds of early men. When these 
archetypes become conscious and are 
converted into traditional formu- 
lz, the result is myth, a conscious 
form, handed on relatively un- 
changed over long centuries. What 
interested Joyce in all this was the 
fact that dreams were a primary 
means of bringing to the surface 
mythical archetypes or patterns. 
Keeping in mind the Viconian idea 
of the recurrence of the hero type, 
and the concept of cyclical history, 
Joyce saw with what ease the psy- 
choanalytical idea of myth could be 
accommodated to the larger myth 
of man. He saw how smoothly the 
definition of the scientist Abraham 
would fit his own pattern: 
myth is a fragment of the infantile 
soul life of the race and the dream 
is the myth of the individual.” The 
skill with which Joyce worked out 
the pattern is worth noticing. 
Freud contends that “‘dreams are 
(disguised) fulfilments of a (sup- 
pressed, repressed) wish.” In The In- 
terpretation of Dreams, he points 
out that the distortion which often 
accompanies dreams is simply an act 
of censorship performed by the 
mind to protect the dreamer from 
the shock of the naked wish. Apply- 
ing this formula to the sleeping Ear- 
wicker, Joyce managed to solve it 
through recourse to myth. Ear- 
wicker’s age is creeping up on him. 
He feels that he is no longer the 
dashing lover he once was. Things 
have not been going well for him: 
he has lost a local election campaign, 
and gossip accuses him of unspeci- 
fied, scandalous conduct. Worst of 
all, his fair young bride, Anna Livia, 
has grown old and ugly at his side 
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until he has reached the point at 
which his feeling for her will be- 
come one of cold neutrality. The 
waning passion for his wife is gradu- 
ally being replaced by a socially un- 
sanctioned, incestuous interest in 
their daughter, Isobel. Thoroughly 
conventional in his waking conduct, 
quick to feel hurt by the oppro- 
brium of his peers, Earwicker has 
been able to repress his dangerous 
wish. But sleep and dream are no 
respecters of convention. The “dis- 
located reason” (189) of night logic 
will out. Yet the mental censor of 
Earwicker’s dream will not allow 
a shocking, straightforward presen- 
tation of the wish, lest the sleeper 
awake. So from that part of the col- 
lective unconscious which resides in 
the innkeeper’s mind, Joyce drew 
upon the archetypal pattern of the 
Tristan myth, the ever-present hu- 
man situation of eternal triangle. 
The dream distorts the relationships 
out of focus, but, at the same time, 
it allows the psychic energy of the 
unconscious wish to be dissipated. 
Earwicker becomes—what he secret- 
ly longs to be—the very model of 
an amorous knight wooing and win- 
ning the fair lady Iseult, in real life 
his own daughter. It is even possible 
to imagine old Anna Livia, minus 
her once-powerful sex-appeal, as the 
King Mark of the myth, impotent 
and deserted. 

In the “no placelike no timelike” 
(609) atmosphere of dream, which 
seems to put “Allspace in a Not- 
shall,” (455) there is no need to ob- 
serve the unities of logical behavior. 
Therefore the reader is not surprised 
to find the Tristan pattern fading 
into the analogical archetype of 
Diarmuid and Grania. Here, Ear- 
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wicker is reborn as the blue-eyed, 
fair-haired youth, Diarmuid, who is 
in a position to find himself sought 
after by the Grania-daughter fig- 
ure of the Irish myth. The scene may 
shift again to reveal the lovely 
prankquean-daughter image hotly 
pursued by Earwicker in his role of 
Earl van Hoother. Over all the book 
flows what to Jung is the commonest 
and perhaps the most powerful sym- 
bol of the unconscious: Water. For 
the leading female character of the 
Wake, the symbolic mother of us all, 
is the river Liffey, Anna Livia Plura- 
belle, a figure which represents to 
Jung “an experience of woman far 
older than that of the individual,” 
an embodiment of the eternal femi- 
nine. 

An even more obvious case may 
be made for the presence of the 
Oedipus archetypal myth in Finne- 
gans Wake. If we accept Freud’s 
supposition that the beginnings of 
society are rooted in the Oedipal 
situation, the killing of the hated, 
arrogant father by the band of rebel 
sons, then his conclusions certainly 
merit consideration. In Totem and 
Taboo, he points out that this “re- 
moval of the primal father by the 
band of brothers must have left in- 
eradicable traces in the history of 
mankind ... in mythology.’’ 
Freud continues with the comment 
that when this basic situation is por- 
trayed in literature 


the hero must suffer. He has taken upon 
himself the so-called “tragic guilt,” which is 
not always easy to explain; it is often not 
a guilt in the ordinary sense. Almost always 
it consisted of a rebellion against a divine 
or human authority .. . 


Even a casual reader of the Wake 
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—if such there be—might well feel 
that Freud had personally aided 
Joyce in writing the book, so closely 
is the substance of his statements 
followed in the projection of Joyce’s 
myth. The hero of the Wake, Here 
Comes Everybody, is at bottom just 
such a tragic figure, the All-Father 
of the race. For a hazy, indefinable 
indiscretion, he is the butt of his 
immediate society, the patrons of the 
tavern and the gossips of the town, 
who “want to hear all/about” (196) 
his sin. What the guilt is is never dis- 
covered although a profusion of ru- 
mors keeps the issue alive. It is not 
even certain that the crime is HCE’s, 
and thus the prosecutors often blend 
with the defendant, the accusers 
change places with the accused in 
bewildering confusion. Perhaps this 
is further explained by Freud’s re- 
mark that 


He had to suffer because he was the primal 
father, the hero of that primordial tragedy 
the repetition of which here serves a certain 
tendency, and the tragic guilt is the guilt 
which he had to take upon himself in order 
to free the . . . [accusers] of theirs . . 


In much the samé way as Christ suf- 
fered the jeers of the populace, Ear- 
wicker in his tavern submits to the 
insults of the tipsy customers. Actu- 
ally it was not he, the hero, who was 
any more guilty than his tormentors. 
But in the tragic figure is concen- 
trated the feeling of sin which the 
rest are able to transfer from them- 
selves. “Thus the tragic hero, though 
still against his will, is made the re- 
deemer .. .” 


IV 
In projecting his narrative, Joyce 
was faced with problems of linguis- 
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tic expression which, after the ex- 
perience with words gained in writ- 
ing Ulysses, he was extremely well- 
equipped to handle. To his friend 
Tolas, he confided, “I have discovered 
that I can do anything with lan- 
guageI want . . .” What he wanted 
was to get away from bare, bald, de- 
notative words of conventional, logi- 
cal, expository prose—a deadening 
medium for a modern artist who had 
become as sensitive to sound as the 
almost-blind Joyce. But there was 
more to the change than that. 

For “this nonday diary, this all- 
nights newseryreel” (489) of the 
Wake, the language of day was par- 
ticularly inappropriate. A dream is 
not logical, by waking standards, nor 
can the effect of dream be communi- 
cated effectively by the worn out 
words of day logic, the language of 
this chapter. To express his dream- 
myth, he had to invent a language 
not dependent for its meaning sole- 
ly on the logical order of its words 
in space and time. The words had to 
be mixed up, both in their order 
and in their organic structure so 
that they would convey, when un- 
scrambled consciously or uncon- 
sciously, not only their “logical” day 
meaning, but, much more impor- 
tant, the wealth of associative values 
which resulted from their very am- 
biguity. In this respect, the language 
resembled in function the language 
of poetry, offering to the careful 
reader layer upon layer of rich, asso- 
ciative meaning. The rejuvenated 
words, unbelievably enriched, must 
bear the responsibility in the Wake 
which the vivid images, flashing in 
illogical order before the eye of the 
dreamer, bear in the dream. And 
since Joyce in Finnegans Wake is 
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concerned with the mythical ele- 
ment of the collective unconscious 
in dream, his word coinages serve 
the additional purpose of infusing 
fresh vitality into the traditional 
myths. His treatment of myth in the 
language of dream is best illustrated 
by reference to the Tristan theme. 
Hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of puns on the names of characters 
in the Tristan story are sprinkled 
through the pages of the Wake to 
keep the motif constantly alive. 
Where the motif dominates, the page 
bristles with veiled and obvious ref- 
erences. Here is a case in point: 


. . . The new world presses. Where the old 
conk cruised now croons the yunk. Exeunc 
throw a darras Kram of Llawnroc, ye gink 
guy, kirked into yord. Enterest attawonder 
Wehpen, luftcat revol, fairescapading in his 
natsirt. Tuesy tumbles. And mild aunt Liza 
is as loose as her neese. Fulfest withim in- 
brace behent. As gent would deem oncon- 
tinent. So mulct per wenche is Elsker woed. 
Ne hath his thrysting. Fin. (387-388) 


Obviously, to those who have been 
conditioned to Joycean verbal fire- 
works, the excerpt is simply one 
more link in the chain of evidence 
that world history is cyclical. In this 
instance the Tristan theme is the 
concrete example chosen. The clues 
to the passage are the inverted 
names: “Kram of Llawnroc” is Mark 
of Cornwall, the cuckolded husband 
of “Tuesy,” or Yseut (Iseult). The 
key words of the phrase ““Wehpen 
. . . in his natsirt,” when inverted, 
yield “Nephew .. . tristan.” The 
actors of the myth are now revealed. 
But why the hocus-pocus of inver- 
sion in the first place. Is Joyce seek- 
ing merely to fascinate puzzle ad- 
dicts or to flaunt his disdain of di- 
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rect communication in the language 
of men in the face of his readers? A 
reading of the Tristan-Iseult myth 
should shatter that conclusion. In 
the original narrative, Tristan is 
forced by the dangerous circum- 
stances of his activities to conceal his 
true identity behind an alias. He in- 
variably adopts an anagram of his 
own name, calling himself most of- 
ten Tantris (or Tremtriss). Evident- 
ly Joyce has seen here a natural op- 
portunity to alter the organic con- 
stitution of the words, not arbi- 
trarily but within the framework of 
the public and almost universal 
myth. 

But the twisting of key words 
here serves also the purpose of asso- 
ciative enrichment. Thus Mark is a 
“gink,” the four letters carrying the 
double meaning of king and, in mod- 
ern slang, a fool. Perhaps there is 
implicit here a contrast between the 
nobility of the past and the tawdri- 
ness of the present cycle. Similarly, 
“Wehpen, luftcat revol’’ means 
“Nephew, tactful lover,” since Tris- 
tan was Mark’s nephew as well as 
being the cagey lover of Mark’s 
bride. On another level, however, the 
words in the context of the passage 
quoted here may stand for “weapon, 
lifted revolver,” a phrase which 
would have a surface, as well as a 
phallic, significance. Again “revol” 
may have here the additional con- 
notative force of “rebel” or “re- 
volt,” since Tristan is bucking royal 
authority by “‘fairescapading in his 
natsirt” with the queen. “Fairesca- 
pading” too has its associations. 
From the French “faire,” “‘to make,” 
the word takes on the meaning of 
“to make an escape.” Since Tristan’s 
meetings with Iseult in the present 
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cycle of the world’s development 
take place in one-night cheap hotels, 
the word has the additional meaning 
of “‘fire-escape” escapades, in which 
the hero makes a sudden, “tactful” 
withdrawal through the window. 
Inasmuch as the episode from 
which this extract is taken describes 
the honeymoon voyage of Tristan 
and Iseult aboard the dream ship, it 
is natural that the new world, Tris- 
tan, should press, having supplanted 
the old, King Mark. Mark and his 
alias, Kram, have been gotten rid of, 
so the Shakespearian stage directions 
proclaim their departure: ‘“Exeunc 
throw a darras” the king. It will be 
noted that “Exeunt,” the stage di- 
rection indicating the exit of char- 
acters from the scene, has been dis- 
torted in Earwicker’s dream to “Exe- 
unc,” which conveys the same mean- 
ing but has the additional force of 
its comic connotation, “Exit-unc 
(les)” Mark and/or Kram. The ejec- 
tion is forcible, “throw a darras” 
(through an arras); (and those who 
know Joyce will not lightly let pass 
a possible, though far-fetched, allu- 
sion to “Theodorus,” a bishop in 
Antioch at the time of the Roman 
Empire, whose writings were reject- 
ed by the church). At any rate, Mark 
is “kirked into yord,” kicked into 
the yard. But “kirk” is the Scotch 
word for church, so that the latter 
phrase may also be translated by 
“churchyard.” The incident occurs 
on a ship, however, and Joyce must 
provide a reasonable means for dis- 
posing of the unwanted Mark. Again 
word distortion plays its part, for 
“yord” may be anagrammed as 
“dory,” the small boat usually tied 
to the stern of a ship, for the use 
of the crew in an emergency. A pos- 
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sible inference would be that the 
king was kicked into the dory, sym- 
bolically of course, while the un- 
sanctioned love affair was taking 
place on the honeymoon ship. With 
the king out of the way, the passage 
continues, ““Tuesy tumbles,” pas- 
sion is unabated, “Ne hath his 
thrysting. Fin.” The last line is rich- 
ly ambiguous, for “thrysting” may 
mean in this context “thirsting” or 
“trysting,” and, at the same time, it 
obviously stands for “Tristan.” The 
line may therefore be read: “Nor 
had Tristan’s thirsting and/or tryst- 
ing an end. 

When one considers that this brief 
and incomplete analysis has attempt- 
ed merely to mention several of the 
highlights of fewer than seven lines 
of Finnegans Wake, leaving numer- 
ous associations untouched for fear 
of overwhelming the reader in de- 
tails, the complexity and profuse 
richness of Joyce’s dream-myth lan- 
guage become apparent. When one 
further remembers that to each rea- 
der additional associations may pre- 
sent themselves in the distortion of 
conventional words and _ phrases, 
some idea of the advantage of using 
such a linguistic system in assem- 
blying a myth of Everyman is ines- 
capable. Purely from a practical 
standpoint, such a system had to be 
worked out if Joyce was to satisfy 
the scientific description of the col- 
lective unconscious and the Freudian 
representation of dream. Frederick 
J. Hoffman, in Freudianism and the 
Literary Mind, points out clearly 
that the condensation, displacement, 
and distortion of dream images, re- 
quired by Freud’s interpretation, had 
somehow to be approximated in lan- 
guage if they were to be recorded 
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faithfully. In the telescoping of 
words (“Exeunc” for “exit, uncles’’), 
in his distortion of language (‘“‘En- 
terest” or “entereth” or “interest”’) , 
in his puns all through the Wake, 
Joyce makes an admirable leap from 
image to word. 


V 

“Was it worth doing?” is the 
question most frequently asked in 
connection with Finnegans Wake. 
Were the seventeen years which 
Joyce spent building up his system 
worth the effort? It is by now one 
of the trite ironies of our world that, 
in proportion as Joyce succeeded in 
the task of reducing his myth to the 
only expression capable of exposing 
it fully, the number of readers who 
were prepared to puzzle out the re- 
sult diminished. His difficulties with 
a conventional and mentally sloth- 
ful public had prepared him for this 
reaction. “Please stop if you’re a 
B. C. minding missy, please do. But 
should you prefer A. D. stepplease.” 
(272) He realized that his apparent 
obscurity would alienate a public 
suspicious of what it did not under- 
stand; he expected to be scorned for 
“his root language.” (424) “the 
whacker his word the weaker our 
ears for auracles who parles parses 
orileys.” (467) It is to Joyce’s credit 
that he chose to abjure popularity if 
it had to be bought at the expense 
of weakening the all-embracing 
dream of the race. Perhaps a sensible 
approach to a satisfactory answer is 
to decide just what he accomplished 
in those seventeen years. 

He succeeded in verbalizing in 
literature levels of consciousness and 
unconsciousness which had hitherto 
appeared inexpressible. Susanne K. 
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Langer, in Philosophy in a New Key, 
defines the relation of dream to 
myth: 
Myth begins in fantasy, which may remain 
tacit for a long time; for the primary form 
of fantasy is the entirely subjective and 
private phenomenon of dream. 

The lowest form of story is not much 
more than a dream narrative. 


The plan of writing this “dream- 
narrative” in order to get below the 
surface emptiness of ordinary prose 
and ordinary, trite audience appeal 
was daringly conceived and execut- 
ed. To have novelized the Viconian 
idea of history alone would not have 
been enough; to have written a 
dream-narrative on a trivial theme 
would have indicated a degree of 
virtuosity. But to do what Joyce did, 
to treat an epic theme in a technique 
designed to pierce the shabby cloak 
of channelized language and feeling 
through recourse to the “private 
phenomenon” of dream made pub- 
lic—that is enough to demand of 
one man in one lifetime. 

He was able, in addition, to recon- 
cile, and often to fuse, numerous 
conceptions of myth into a greater 
whole, his own myth of man. Freud 
and Jung, irreconcilable in their per- 
sonal careers, are tapped for their 
contributions to the study of myth, 
and, under Joyce’s skilled hand, both 
yield fruitful material. HCE suffers 
dismemberment in his dream, reliv- 
ing the ordeal of Osiris in the Egyp- 
tian myth and acknowledging the 
influence of Frazer. The obscure 
Viconian stab at defining the origin 
of myth in language takes its place 
beside the traditional, archetypal 
myths. Yet the reader does not feel, 
upon reading Finnegans Wake, that 
he is being asked to swallow a myth 
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sandwich, layer upon layer of unre- 
lated writings stuffed between the 
two covers of a book. Perhaps it is 
the atmosphere of dream—or that 
created by the language of the 
dream-narrative—which accounts 
for the reader’s willingness to sus- 
pend his disbelief in the presence of 
such an unlikely blend. Whatever 
the reason, the juxtaposition of a 
great mass of logically incongruous 
mythical material seems just as 
natural to the reader as do discon- 
nected images in a dream to the 
dreamer. That, in itself, is no mean 
literary accomplishment. 

In terms of cyclical history, he 
was able to explain the wasteland 
atmosphere of his time. The present 
cycle of the world is fast decaying; 
it is almost ready to give way to the 
new era. Its inhabitants are sterile: 
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Who are the component partners of our 
societate, the doorboy, the cleaner, the sojer, 
the crook, the squeezer, the lounger, . . . 
the bleakablue tramp . .. who are late- 
comers all the year’s round by anticipation, 
are the porters of the passions in virtue 
of retroratiocination . . . who crunch the 
crusts of comfort due to depredation, drain 
the mead for misery to incur intoxication, 
condone every evil by practical justification 
and condam any good to its own gratifica- 
tion, who are ruled, roped, duped and 
driven... ? 
Answer: The Morphios! (142) 


But the new cycle will bring good. 

Joyce waited for this good with 
Patience and resignation born of 
long disappointment and disillusion: 
“such is manowife’s lot of lose and 
win again . . . So what are you go- 
ing to do about it? O dear!” (117) 

Now, ten years later, the world is 
still waiting for the answer. 


Winter Rain 


CLARE SHELLEY 


All day I walked and walked through winter rain, 
More mist than rain and gentler too. The earth, 
Though sombre, roused wild fancies in the brain, 
Until I spoke my dreams to test their worth. 
I stopped and listened as the birches bent 
Their rhythmic arches to the lake. And now 
The rising wind moved softly, as if sent 
To blow my dreams along the birch’s bough. 
The poetry of life has lost the art 
Of song and was a sad, incongruous thing. 
Somehow your love wrote music on my heart, 
And then it sang with a deep authentic ring. 
When I divide with you the heart’s content, 
I know that we have shared a sacrament, 


Poems by Horace E. Hamilton 


Tempus Edax Rerum 


Was time here: time, that left its lair, 
Time that crossed our trail ahead, 
Double tracked and circled back 

In dusk: time in loss; time in dead? 


Nay, we fenced it, Friends foregone, 

Yet it stole by every guarded road; 

While we manned each barrier, leagues away 
Time’s pyromanic ruin glowed. 


II 
Time by season: time by swallow 
Sped, crimson leaf or sunlit day 
Or winter’s grey perspective through 
Grills of walnut trees: time to pay 


A hope of ripeness with the thing 
Time might take away: urgent prize 
Offered, shining—lost 

Beside the frittering and the sighs. 


Ill 
Time: time to hug the embers, 
Time to warm sclerotic age 
Or tot the anniversary 
As Pyrrhic victors mount the stage 


Of rotten years; time to wait, to sue 
For amnesty, to feel spring bud 
Again, be teased in awful lapse 

Of love, last rising of the blood! 


IV 
Time was there: time within its cell: 
Words scattered and words unsaid: 
Time, two tracks to narrow back; 
Time of plotted loss; of tallied dead. 


Time to drive the blood; time to strike 
The water from the rocks; time to scar 
The labored valve, and stop. Time might 
Be an oak tree; time, a fallen star. 
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The Overtones 


From stone dropped in pool, rings leave their widening trace; 
Through waiting silence deep in forests, falls a tree: 

Earth’s capsule of time laid low, yet in the vacant place 

And on the shaken ground, its energy. From its apogee 

In night, a breaking star goes the silent way 

And leaves its momentary light to travel far 

Beyond the mind that watches, cold avatar 

Whose where, or when, or ceasing, few can say. 


From her perigee with earth, Eve rising up with dawn 

To exchange all beauty and perfection for one notion 

And one irremediable want, yet a new devotion 

Raising faith and fate anew from it; and calm Penelope 

In her counsels weaving and undoing in the reckoned race 
Till Ulysses come; or Clytemnestra bitter in the brawn 
Of half-heroic Greece; or sorceress Medea in Corinth free 
And bound, as woman ever, by her sated lover’s face. 


Time transfixed in lost footfalls from last year’s walks 

By leafy night: no values placed, no figures wrought, no names 
To clarify the half-dreamt thoughts; yet their being stalks 
Between pickets of resurrected years, their being claims 

The overtones despite the immediacy of loss. Thus mocks 

Our fault of memory: and what is remembered 

On earth, O Karma of our short space? what rendered 

Out? what left dross within the roaring of your flames? 


Sojourner 


They are not ours: 
Yesterday the leaves 
Were falling, and they 
Will be falling still; these 
Are not the days of man 
That seem, O Spectre, 
To contain him so: leave 
These to the disrespectful 
Crow rising raucous 
From fields we never 
Own: leave my crafty 
Ones to claim their home: 
The heckling bluejay 
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And the skunk: they 

Will know. The ground 

Is everywhere yielding 
What it may, and none 

But Euclid—some will say— 
Has found the beauty 

That could stay. 

Leave it to the weevil 

And the hare; it is 

Not ours; it is theirs. 


II 
This is not ours: 
This thing we walk upon 
Is barren clay; 
It will scarcely 
Cover us again or raise 
Insouciant blades of green, 
Now blanched and crisp and stray, 
To wimple in the lowering 
Sun down Frisian slopes 
To northern sea; they 
Are less than when 
We strove with her 
And could be strong: 
As Hrothgar’s friend 
Pierced deep the loathsome scale 
In foeman’s charging shock— 
O wintry thrust remembered once 
Along the greying rock— 
And left the moss and grasses 
To soak the poison up. 
Tread it lightly, though 
No tales are told; tread 
It where you will 
By broken engines strewn, 
Disturbed and brown and 
Bored into: tread it lightly 
It holds the first 
And last; but it 
Is not ours 
For long. 


Ill 
It is not ours: 
It is no nearer than 


Essau’s wild goats, or 
When Ulysses stalked 
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The sea god’s herd, yet 
Clambered safe from 
Boisterous wave to feel 
The earth again; or 

When Huang-ti’s men 
Built mountain walls 

To hem vast fields in, 

Till Huang-ti died. Here 
And everywhere: here 

In the flaming wood, 

Here in the sloping sun 
And growing chill 

To see each leaf 

Now shudder 

And irresolutely fall; or hear 
The creak of empty bough 
And dry scratch of laurel 
Among the slanting shower— 
O Season, holier than 

A sepulcher, none of this 
Is ours. 


Philosophy 


HERMANN HEsseE 


Translated from the German by Walter Sorell 


From the unconscious into consciousness 
and back on many roads, anew 

to what, unconsciously, we knew, 

exiled from there—how merciless!— 

to doubt and to philosophy, 

we have then reached the first degree 
of irony. 


And then through avid contemplation, 
through the most limpid mirrors manifold, 
we feel the cruel grip, the cold 

of a benighted desperation 

and plunge into abysmal world-contempt 
which leads us, full of cleverness, 

through a small crack of wise realization 
to bitter-sweet, to age-old happiness 

of self-contempt. 
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Heritage 


GERTRUDE CLAYTOR 


Where highroads cross and leave the sea 
And where the hills curve down, 
Between long rows of knotted elms 
There rests a certain town. 


A marble soldier guards the Green, 

The houses, fearing danger, 

Close down the blinds and lock the gate 
Against the wayward stranger. 


I do not look beyond the doors 

Nor ask to enter in 

Where virtue held between straight walls 
Accuses me of sin. 


For I have known those narrow stairs, 
The bending to love’s will, 

That feeds the heart and feeds the flesh 
And bids the mind stand still. 


I know the clock my fathers knew, 
The pendulum that mutters, 

The shadow in the darkened hall 
Behind the level shutters. 


I was the child that climbed those stairs, 
The lad who feared to climb 

Through the wide window of his youth 
And made a truce with Time. 


But when the wind with salty fist 
Beat louder than the clock, 

I turned the knob, I tried the door 
And broke the stubborn lock. 


Then voices rose within the house, 
They clamored in my mind. 

I gave my birthright to the sea 
And left the town behind. 


Yet when the wood is thick with leaves, 
The little streams in spate, 
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I come, drawn back against my will, 
By all I seemed to hate. 


I camp in hollows of the hills 

Until the sun has gone 

And walk the sleeping streets by night 
Unchallenged and alone. 


And here is green to gird the will 
And grass as cool as rain; 

It gathers up the scattered soul 
And gives it back again. 


Rose Premonitive 


CHARLES Epwarp EATON 


See how brown and firm they look among the roses. 

They are the ones who swim, golf, and ride their horses in the sun, 
A summer race whom passion never has undone: 

For them, forever, out of green the spiring bud uncloses. 


Against the shielding muscles of his chest and arm 

She rests, too quick, compact, to ever need a shield; 

Somewhere long ago she has forgotten what it is to yield, 

And neither one would ever grant that they could come to harm. 


There is the full-blown flower ripe for time, 

Here the undiluted red is packed in piston-bud; 

If forms grow loose and wither, color surges like the blood, 
Still, still, the roses spurt out of the trellis where they climb. 


Look how thickness of the shadow tumbles from their skin 
As though their bodies were a hardness of the light, 

And no one knows, by ordinary sight, 

If there is any part of them the darkness foundered in. 


For who can see the premonition of a rose that dies 
Blanching in a mind which never would be weak, 

Feel the flickering beauty in the heroine cheek, 

Or catch the momentary start in the dauntless hero’s eyes? 


Poems by Conrad Pendleton 


Slow Fire 


No fire will serve your need as this 
Slow fire that gives you mood of breath, 
That gives the engine in your side 

The power to foil your body’s death; 


That makes the substance of your mind 
Articulate with subtle mesh 

And drives the bright and avid fume 
Of passion through your casual flesh; 


That steeps your sinews actively 

In warm defiance to the bone 
Against decay’s oblivion 

To win a vibrant strength your own; 


That tempers flesh to strength of steel 
To bear the rust of wound and bruise 
And gnawing of mortality, 

To fight the battle you will lose; 


That gives you light of faith to span 
Your heart until it char away 

To futile ash and leave of you 

A cold archaic husk of clay. 


Plow-Mates 


Here stride father and son, 
The boy learning the knack 
Of how plowing is done— 
Curling green sod black; 


Learning to sweat his brow 
In furrows of sun and soil— 
Learning, as his father, how 
To taste the bread of toil; 


Furrowing April into land 

To sow for the planet’s need 
And measure by dream of hand 
Solar harvest in the seed. 
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Urban Elegy 


Harowp V. Witt 


And who will write an elegy for these: 

the dead in life who simply go and come 

like bees from a hive and back, or ants underground: 
the housewife, hideously beautiful and dumb, 


Her handsome husband and their lively son 

soon brought to heel; their ophelian daughter 

whose oafish lover (former highschool Triton) 

swims now in a narrower tank than the chlorine water 


Of the Y.M.C.A., reduced to bathtub daring 
under a sunlamp sun—at night entombed 
together at the movie where they watch 
pictures of shining corpses sleekly groomed. 


What clerkish poet, clicking dactyl invoice 
in skeleton numbers can compute the sum? 
Remittance overdue for daily doom. 

Please pay promptly: One Millennium. 


The Oval Cell 


Morris WEISENTHAL 


Frozen in the self’s mirror 

The damned have a recognizable symptom: 
They give no further than they stare— 
Whose frame likes a jealous halo 

Is nailed in warped sufficiency. 


Who wills to free his image, 

Cure his zero with multiplicity 

Must crash himself to fragments; wear 
Another’s despair, piece serenity 

From adversities jabbed and obscure; 
Fuel the dark manger of the poor. 
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